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!:  The  Young  Beach  Comber 

OR,  A  FORTUNE  FROM  THE  SAND 

By  A  SELF-MADE  MAN 


jHAPTER  I. — The  Stranger  on  the  Shore. 

I 

|3ow  sharp  the  wind  sweeps  in  from  the  lake 
morning,  and  how  plaguey  dark  it  is  for  five 
>ck5”  said  a  barefooted,  shabbily-dressed  boy 
imself,  as  he  leaned  against  an  old  dead  tree 
Jch  stood  near  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  its  two 
hoary-looking  limbs  stretched  outward  like 
!  aged*  priest  uttering  a  benediction  upon  the 
ery  expanse  which  extended  round  about  as 
1  as  the  eye  could  reach  on  a  pleasant  day. 

| was  off  yonder  the  steamer  went  down  yester- 
jsrnoon,”  went  on  the  boy,  trying  to  pierce  the 
jcurity,  “and  it  is  said  only  one  person  es- 
.jed,  a  passenger,  who  has  been  given  shelter 
(the  village  inn.  The  tide  by  this  time  should 
re  brought  some  pickings  ashore.  Perhaps  I 
jrht  find  out  of  the  mail  bags,  then  I  would 
jfbably  get  a  small  reward.  That’s  why  I  am 
hand  early  before  others  come  rooting  around 
»  shore.  The  early  bird  usually  gets  the  worm.” 
(\  gray  sky  with  heavy  rain-clouds  scudding 
'ross  betokened  the  coming  dawn.  A  gray  mist 
4  the  surface  of  the  great  lake  from  the  boy’s 
!  Jss.  A  strong  breeze  drove  the  mist  in  wisps 
|ainst  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  over  the  edge, 
Id  brought  the  roar  of  the  breakers  up  with  it. 
was  a  dreary  scene  to  face  at  that  hour,  but 
ck  Heartwell  was  accustomed  to  such  condi- 
ms.  He  haunted  the  lake  shore  in  all  weathers, 
ithering  drift-wood  and  such  other  flotsam  as 
e  tide  brought  to  the  desolate  stretch  of  beach 
‘at  lined  that  part  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
cing  upon  Lake  Superior.  He  lived  with  his 
arried  sister  in  a  cheap  cottage  on  the  edge  of 
e  village  of  Bayville,  at  a  point  where  the 

Sound  rose  up  toward  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  He 
is  a  smart,  bright  boy,  but  was  Handicapped  by 
g  reputation  of  his  brother-in-law,  who  had  a 
rd  name  in  that  neighborhood,  and  apparently, 
served  it.  The  village  was  only  a  small  place, 
id  the  country  around  being  but  sparsely  settled 
"Farmers,  Dick  could  not  secure  regular  work 
:  anything,  and  having  no  inclination  toward 
lleness,  for  want  of  something  better  to  do  he 
jllowed  the  vocation  of  beach-combing.  So  far 
e  had  not  found  it  very  profitable,  but  he  always 
ad  the  idea  in  his  mind  that  sorpfe  day  he  would 
nd  something  of  real  value  washed  up  among 
ne  rocks,  and  then  he  intended  to  break  loose 
rom  his  present  unfavorable  environment  and 
eek  his  fortur^e  further  afield. 

He  might  have  done  this  at  all  hazard  months 


smce,  but  he  hated  to  leave  his  sister,  whose  life 
since  her  marriage  to  Jake  Fielding  had  been  an 
unhappy  one.  ,  Dick  knew  an  easy  way  to  reach 
the  shore  by  way  of  a  great  rift  in  the  cliff.  It 
would  have  been  dangerous  for  a  stranger  to 
have  followed  the  path  in  the  darkness  of  that 
overcast  morning,  surrounded  by  the  mist  that 
filled  it ;  but  the  boy  knew  the  way  so  well  -that 
he  could  traverse  it  on  the  darkest  night  without 
fear  of  making  a  misstep.  Dick  felt  the  tree  and 
started  down  the  rift.  At  times  he  was  entirely 
screened  from  the  wind,  at  other  times  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  it  while  rounding  a  sharp  curve  that 
would-  have  given  him  a  sight  of  the  lake  had 
conditions  been  favorable.  When  half  way  down 
he  passed  a  great  black  hole  in  the  rocks.  The 
hole  connected  with  a  labyrinth  of  passages  that 
ended  in  a  huge  watery  cavern  below  the  level 
of  high  tide.  Dick  had  been  down  there  many  a 
time,  and  he  intended  visiting  the  cavern  later 
after  he  had  looked  the  beach  well  over..  Without 
a  lantern  it  was  useless  to  enter  underground 
passages,  for  one  could  easily  lose  his  way,  and 
find  a  resting  place  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
many  pits  that  lay  like  pitfalls  in  the  path.  It 
is  true  Dick  had  a  lantern  hidden  in  a  hole  screen¬ 
ed  by  bushes,  but  as  he -had  forgotten  to  bring 
matches  with  him,  it  was  unavailable  to  him  on 
this  occasion.  Anyway,  his  object  was  the  long 
stretch  of  beach.  Having  scoured  that,  he  could 
climb  around  the  rocks  into  the  cavern  if  the 
tide  was  low  enough  to  make  that  practicable. 
Dick  reached  the  beach,  and  in  the  dim  light  of 
early  dawn  began  to  tramp  along  the  line  of  sea¬ 
weed  which  marked  the  point  of  the  last  high 
tide. 

Wood  there  was  in  plenty,  some  of  it  by  its  gilt 
molding  showing  that  it  had  come  from  the 
steamer.  Rope  there  was  also,  quite  a  bit  of  it, 
straggling  upon  the  wet  sand  like  a  gigantic  at¬ 
tenuated  eel.  All  of  this  Dick  gathered  up  into 
coils  and  carried  back  into  the  rift.  He  could 
find  ready  sale  for  it  among  the  boatmen  of  the 
village.  Then  he  selected  the  better  pieces  of 
wood  and  conveyed  them  into  the  rift,  too.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged  it  became  a  bit  lighter, 
enough  to  enable  him  to  see  a  little  distance  in 
either  direction  along  the  shore.  The  mist,  how¬ 
ever,  showed  no  signs  of  thinning  out,  and  to 
add  to  Dick’s  discomfort  a  thin  drizzle  set  in  that 
got  down  his  neck  and  up  his  sleeves.  All  this 
was  forgotten  when  he  suddenly  came  upon  a 
boat  that  appeared  not  to  have  been  injured  in 
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the  least.  This  was,  indeed,  a  great  prize  for 
him,  and  he  felt  like  dancing  a  hornpipe  over  the 
discovery. 

A  pair  of  oars  was  lashed  to  the  seats  on  either 
side,  and  there  were  a  number  of  things  in  it. 
It  had  been  rolled  over  and  left  high  and  dry  by- 
the  tide.  While  Dick  was  examining  the  craft  a 
man  hove  in  sight  from  the  direction  opposite 
the  village.  At  first  he  seemed  a  dark  blot  in 
the  mist,  then  the  drifting  fog  alternately  re¬ 
vealed  and  obscured  his  stalwart  figure  as  he 
came  on,  keeping  as  close  to  the  surf  line  as  it 
was  prudent  to  do.  As  his  footsteps  made  no 
sound  on  the  sand,  he  was  almost  on  Dick  before 
the  boy  noticed  him.  The  man’s  attention  was  so 
closely  bent  on  the  boiling  surf  that  he  did  not 
observe  the  boy  and  the  boat  in  the  driving  mist 
and  drizzle. 

Dick  was  gifted  with  sharp  eyesight,  and  al¬ 
though  the  man’s  figure  was  not  distinct,  even  at 
close  quarters,  the  boy  saw  that  he  was  a  stran¬ 
ger  in  that  neighborhood.  He  could  tell  that,  for 
he  knew  everybody  for  miles  around  by  sight.  At 
first  he  thought  it  was  the  rescued  passenger 
who  had  been  drawn  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck 
by  some  uncontrollable  fascination.  A  second  look 
convinced  him  this  was  not  the  case,  for  he  had 
seen  the  unfortunate  passenger  soon  after  he 
came  ashore,  clinging  to  a  spar,  and  there  was  a 
marked  difference  in  the  personality  of  the  two. 
The  passenger  was  a  young  and  fine  looking  fel¬ 
low,  smoothly  shaven,  and  wore  a  light  suit  of 
•clothes  and  a  pair  of  gaiters.  This  man  wore 
a  heavy  beard,  his  face  was  dark  and  bronzed, 
and  the  clothes,  which  clung  in  a  sodden  way  to 
his  limbs,  as  if  he  had  just  come  out  of  the 
water,  or  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  shore 
all  night  in  the  mist  and  drizzle,  was  of  a  heavy, 
dark  material. 

He  differed  in  another  particular,  having  no 
vest,  thus  fully  exposing  a  dark  blue  woollen  shirt, 
and  his  trousers  was  secured  at  his  waist  by  a 
strap.  He  was  taller  and  heavier,  too,  and  was 
clearly  twelve  or  fifteen  years  older  than  the  pas¬ 
senger.  Although  Dick  caught  but  an  indistinct 
and  fleeting  look  of  his  face,  he  did  not  like  his 
looks.  Who  was  he  and  what  was  he  looking  for 
so  intently.  It  struck  the  young  beach  comber 
that  this  second  passenger  had  also  come  ashore 
from  the  wreck  of  the  steamer.  As  fully  twelve 
hours  had  elapsed  since  the  disaster,  Dick  won¬ 
dered  where  this  man  had  been  all  that  time. 
When  the  waves  closed  over  the  ill-fated  steamer, 
the  tide  was  running  strong  for  the  shore,  so  if 
he,  too,  had  trusted  himself  to  a  spar,  like  the 
young  passenger,  he  could  not  have  floated  out 
on  the  lake,  but,  like  the  other,  would  have  been 
washed  ashore  through  the  surf,  and  as  the 
beach  had  been  patroled  for  some  distance  by 
people  from  the  village  anxious  to  save  any  un¬ 
fortunate  they  saw  either  cast  up  or  afloat,  it 
seemed  strange  that  he  could  have  escaped  their 
attention.  If  he  had  not  come  from  the  wrecl$ 
what  brought  him  to  the  beach  at  that  early 
hour,  from  whence  had  he  come?  It  was  a  puzzle 
Dick  could  not  solve,  but  it  was  sufficiently  un¬ 
usual  to  hold  his  attention.  Had  he  minded  to, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  hailing  the  man 
and  questioning  him  on  the  subject.  Somehow 
the  boy  didn’t  feel  like  doing  it.  The  stranger’s 
D&jvements  indicated  an  intense  interest  in  the 


surf.  Had  he  reason  to  expect  that  something 
from  the  steamer — something  of  great  value — 
would  or  ought  to  be  brought  in  by  the  tide  which 
was  on  the  flow  again?  How  could  he  look  for  a 
particular  thing  unless  he  had  been  on  board  the 
steamer  when  she  was  lost  and  had  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  article?  There  was  eagerness  and 
impatience  in  his  actions,  as  Dick  could  tell  from 
certain  gestures  he  made.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
and  shook  his  fist  at  the  watery  expanse.  Then 
he  stamped  upon  the  wet  sand  in  seeming  rage. 
The  sky  had  lightened  up  more,  and  Dick  saw  him 
plainer  now.  Lest  the  man  should  see  him  there 
alone  on  the  shore,  he  dropped  down  and  bent 
over  the  off  side  of  the  boat.  Why  was  Dick 
afraid  of  him? 

The  lad  was  as  plucky  as  anybody  of  his  age 
and  size,  perhaps  more  so.  He  had  proved  his 
nerve  and  courage  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Dick  wouldn’t  admit  to  himself  that  he  had  any 
fear  of  the  stranger,  who  looked  stalwart  enough 
to  twist  him  around  his  fingers,  but  for  all  that 
the  man  repelled  him,  and  he  did  not  care  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  him.  He  felt  a  feeling 
of  distrust  toward  him  which  he  could  not  ac¬ 
count  for.  So  he  pretended  to  be  busy  examining 
the  boat  in  case  the  man  caught  sight  of  him  so 
that  the  fellow  would  not  get  the  idea  that  he  was 
being  watched.  At  length  the  man  turned  his 
eyes  toward  the  cliffs  and  along  the  beach,  and 
saw  the  boat.  With  a  loud  ejaculation  he  rushed 
toward  it,  and  a  moment  later  made  out  the  boy 
bending  over  it.  He  stopped  abruptly,  looked 
all  around  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  mist,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  again,  if  not  so  fast,  yet  in  a  more  de-  - 
cided  way.  Dick  sprang  up  and  stood  resolutely 
at  bay,  with  the  boat  between  them.  The  stranger 
came  close  up.  Dick  now  had  a  good  look  on  the 
man’s  face. 

“What  are  you  doing  here,  boy?”  he  demanded, 
aggressively. 

“Attending  to  my  business,”  replied  Dick,  on 
the  defensive.  “Who  are  you?  Are  you  anothe? 
unfortunate  from  the  foundered  steamer?” 

“It  matters  nothing  to  you  who  I  am  or  whether 
I  came  from  the  lost  steamer.  Perhaps  I  did. 
How  many  were  saved — do  you  know?” 

“I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  know  of  but  one  who 
was  fortunate  enough,  aside  perhaps,  from  your¬ 
self,  to  reach  the  shore  alive.” 

“One!  His  name?”  asked  the  man,  eagerly. 

“I  did  not  hear.” 

“You  saw  him,  perhaps,  unconscious?” 

“I  did.” 

“Then  you  can  describe  him  to  me.” 

The  stranger’s  eyes  bored  their  way  through 
the  mist  like  glittering  gimlets. 

“He  was  young,  about  twenty-five,  slightly 
bronzed,  smooth  face,  and  was  dressed  in  a  light 
checked  suit.” 

“Ha!”  ejaculated  the  man,  in  an  intense  way,"-** 
“Go  on.” 

“That’s  all,  except  that  he  wore  gaiters,  and 
had  a  heavy  gold  watch-chain  across  his  vest.  He 
was  a  fine-looking  chap,  and  I  am  glad  he  was  -  — 
saved.” 

The  stranger  let  out  a  deep,  whistling  breath. 

“He  came  ashore  in  this  boat,  perhaps?” 

“No,  on  a  spar.” 

“There  was  a  brass-bound  box  tied  to  it,  eh?” 

“No,  there  was  nothing  tied  to  it.” 
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“Then  he  had  the  box  gripped  in  his  hands?” 

“No.  His  hands  were  clasped  about  the  spar 
with  a  grip  that  had  to  be  pried  apart  to  separate 
hiir^from  the  spar.” 

“You  are  positively  certain  he  had  no  box  at¬ 
tached  to  him  in  any  way?  Tell  the  truth,  boy.” 

Again  Dick  felt  the  influence  of  the  gimlet  eyes. 

“I  am  sure  he  had  none.” 

“Say  ‘strike  me  blind  if  he  had  anything  like 
a  box/  ”  said  the  man,  fiercely. 

“What  will  I  say  that  for?  Can’t  you  take  my 
word,  for  it?”' 

“I  'Ovant  to  make  sure.” 

“Does  the  matter  interest  you  so  much?” 

The  stranger  uttered  an  oath  and  seemed  about 
to  spring  across  the  boat  at  the  boy,  but  he  re¬ 
strained  the  injpulse  with  an  effort. 

“Look  here,  boy,  I  won’t  be  questioned,  d‘ye 
understand?” 

“All  right.-  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.” 

“What’s  your-  name?” 

“Dick  Heartwell.” 

“You  live  around  here,  of  course?” 

“In  the  village.” 

“How  far  is  the  village  from  here?” 

“A  mile  or  so  around  yonder  point.” 

“What  is  it  called?” 

“Bayville.” 

“What  brings  you  here  so  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing?” 

“Looking  for  floatsam  from  the  lake.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  here?” 

“An  hour,  perhaps.” 

“Have  you  found  anything  of  value?” 

“Yes.” 

“What!”  almost  hissed  the  stranger. 

“This  boat.  It’s  a  good  one.  It’s  my  prize.” 

“What  else?” 

“Some  long  pieces  of  rope.” 

“What  have  you  done  with  them?”  said  the  man 
looking  around. 

“Taken  them  to  the  rift.” 

“The  rift!” 

“That  break  in  the  cliffs  over  there.  You  can’t 
see  it  on  account  of  the  mist.” 

“Go  on.  What  else?” 

“Some  pieces  of  wood  in  good  condition.  Planks 
from  a  deck  house,  I  judge.” 

“Did  you  find  the  brass-bound  box  I  spoke  of?” 

“No.  Nothing  like  that  at  all.” 

Dick’s"  tone  seemed  to  convince  the  stranger. 

“You  claim  this  boat,  eh?”  he  said,  after  a 
brief  pause. 

‘  “I  do.  It  is  mine  by  right  of  discovery.” 

“There  may  be  something  in  it  that  belongs  to 
me.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  looking  it  over.” 

“You  will  have  to  prove  ownership  or  I  shall 
object  to  you  taking  anything  frorn  it.” 

“You  will  object,  eh?  Boy,  you  don’t  know  me. 
You  had  better  go  away  and  come  back  again.” 
■***You  have  no  right  to  ask  me  to  go  away.  Any¬ 
way,  I  don’t  intend  to  go.” 

“You  won’t  go?” 

“No!”  returned  Dick,  defiantly, 
sgr  With  an  oath  the  man  shoved  his  hand  behind 
him  and  flashed  out  a  wicked  looking,  broad- 
bladed  knife  with  a  handle  covered  with  the 
rough  skin  of  an  animal.  Dick  backed  away  a 
few  steps,  trod  on  a  stone,  stooped  and  picked  it 
up.  The  stranger  watched  him  through  the  mist 
which  was  thinning  out.  Then  he  looked  care¬ 


fully  over  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Moving  toward 
the  bov/s,  like  a  panther  about  to  spring,  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  locker.  Dick  moved  the 
other  way.  The  stranger  pulled  out  a  number  of 
articles,  dropping  each  in  turn.  What  he  sought 
was  not  there.  Then  he  worked  back  to  the  stern 
and  felt  around  ther,  Dick  retreating  to  the 
bov/s. 

“Blame  the  luck!  It  isn’t  in  the  boat,”  the 
man  said,  fiercely. 

He  stood  up  and  put  the  knife  out  of  sight 
“Boy,  you’re  not  to  mention  having  seen  me, 
d’ye  understand?  If  you  so  much  as  whisper  a 
word  about  me,  I’ll  have  your  life — your  life — 
mark  that!  Don’t  think  I  won’t  know.  I  shall 

be  on  the  watch.  I’ll  find  out,  and  them - ” 

He  gave  Dick  a  wicked  look — a  look  that  im¬ 
pressed  itself  on  him  in  a  way  that  made  him 
shudder — and  then  walked  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  rift. 


CHAPTER  II.— Dick  and  His  Two  Friends. 

“I’m  glad  he’s  gone,”  said  Dick  to  himself. 
“He’s  a  hard  rascal.  I  wonder  if  he  really  meant 
to  stick  that  knife  into  me  if  he’d  got  hold  of  me 
at  the  moment.  He  looked  as  if  he’d  just  as  soon 
kill  a  person  as  not.  He  appears  to  be  mighty 
anxious  to  get  hold  of  that  brass-bound  box.  I 
don’t  believe  it  belongs  to  him.  I  wouldn’t  be 
surprised  if  it’s  the  property  of  the  passenger 
who  was  saved.  In  any  case,  it  has  probably  gone 
to  the  bottom  with  the  steamer.  Unless  it’s  light 
there  is  hardly  any  chance  of  the  tide  bringing  it 
ashore.  No  use  of  my  thinking  any  more  about 
it.  The  weather  is  clearing  and  if  must  be  after 
six.  Some  of  the  villagers  are  likely  to  come  over 
here  to  see  what  they  can  pick  up.  I  wish  a 
couple  of  them  would  turn  up  now  and  help  me 
get%he  boat  through  the  surf  so  I  can  row  it  to 
the  village.”  . 

At  that  moment  two  boys  issued  from  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  rift.  They  were  BYo  Bartling  and 
Tom  Thacker,  two  friends  of  Dick’s.  They  had 
come  over  to  that  part  of  the  shore  before  their 
breakfast,  expecting  to  find  the  young  beach 
comber  hard  at  work  gathering  whatever  flotsam 
had  been  thrown  up  by  the  waves  during  the 
night.  They  saw  him  standing  over  the  boat, 
and,  with  a  shout  they  came  running  toward  him. 

“Hello,  fellows,  I’m  glad  you’ve  come.  You  can 
help  me  get  this  boat  afloat,”  said  Dick. 

“That’s  a  fine  boat,”  said  Bob.  “I  suppose  it 
belonged  to  the  lost  steamer?” 

“Must  have.  I  ought  to  get  a  good  price  for  it, 
for  it  is  perfectly  sound.” 

“This  is  the  best  -haul  you’ve  ever  made.  What 
else  have, you  picked  up?” 

“Some  rope  and  boards  I’ve  hidden  in  the  rift.” 

“Have  you  been  in  the  cavern?” 

“No.  Haven’t  had-a  chance  to  go  there  yet.” 

“I  guess  only  driftwood  and  seaweed  gets  in 
there.” 

“This  boat  might  just  as  well  have  gone  in 
there  if  it  had  taken  the  right  course.” 

“It  would  have  stood  a  good  chance  of  being 
smashed  upon  the  rocks.  That’s  the  worst  spot 
on  the  shore.  The  water  fairly  boils  there  in 
rough  weather.  Even  now  you  can  hear  the 
waves  dashing  against  the  rocks.” 
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"Well,  give  me  a  hand  with  this  boat/’  said 

Dick.  , 

The  three  boys,  by  their  united  strength,  got 
the  boat  down  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 

“Now  come  over  to  the  rift  and  help  me  bring 
the  rope  I  found/’  said  Dick. 

They  went  over  to  the  break  in  the  cliffs,  got 
the  rone  and  carried  it  to  the  boat. 

“I  suppose  you  fellows  will  come  in  the  boat 
with  me?  There  are  two  pair  of  oars.  I’ll  cut 
them  loose.  While  I’m  doing  it  you  can  ship  the 
rudder,.  Bob.  You  chaps  can  toss  up  to  see  who 
will  do' the  steering.”  * 

'  The  boat’s  nose  was  pushed  partly  through  the 
low  line  of  surf,  and  Dick  got  in,  took  a  seat 
forward  and  shoved  out  one  pair  of  oars.  Bot} 
and  Tom  gave  the  boat  another  shove,  and  as  she 
glided  forward  they  sprang*  in.  It  took  them 
about  half  an  hour  to  row  around  to  the  village. 
During  that  time  Dick  never  said  a  word  about 
the  man  he  had  encountered  on  the  shore. 
Whether  Jie  had  been  intimidated  by  the  man’s 
warning  or  not,  he  kept  silent  about  him.  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  man,  and  could  not  have 
satisfied  his  friends’  curiosity  concerning  him. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  stranger  had,  in  some 
way,  escaped  from  the  doomed  steamer,  and  that 
he  had  some  object  in  keeping  in  the  background 
for  the  present.  How  he  was  going  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  without  food  and  shelter  Dick  had  no 
idea.  The  boat  was  made  fast  in  a  little  cove 
near  Jake  Fielding’s  house,  and  Bob  and  Tom 
helped  Dick  carry  the  rope  to  the  outhouse  be¬ 
hind  the  kitchen. 

The  two  boys  then  went  home  to  their  break¬ 
fasts,  leaving  Dick  to  get  his.  Fielding  was  al¬ 
ready  at  the  table. 

“I  s’pose  you’ve  been  down  to  the  shore  alter 
whatever  stuff  was  brought  ashore  during  the 
night,”  said  Dick’s  brother-in-law,  who  was  a 
shiftless  sort  of  man,  to  whom  the  tavern  had 
more  attraction  than  honest  labor  or  his  honre. 

“I  have,”  replied  Dick,  whose  exertions  in  the 
beach  combing  line  helped  the  pot  boiling  at  the 

cottage.  v  -  ...  „ 

“I  hope  you  found  something  worth  selling, 

said  Fielding.  . 

The  man’s  interest  in  the  matter  was  centered 
in  the  advantage  he  hoped  to  get  out  of  Dick’s 
luck  himself. 

“I  picked  up  a  lot  of  Wood  and  several  coils  of 
rope,”  replied  the  boy. 

The  boat  he  did  not  mention.  He  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  do  so.  His  brother-in-law  would 
insist  on  having  at  least  half  of  what  the  boat 
fetched  "so  that  he  could  indulge  in  a  good  spree, 
something  that  his  contracted  finances  had  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  doing  for  some  time. 

“Rope,  eh?  That’s  good.  We  will  take  it  down 
to  Parker’s  after  breakfast  and  sell  it,”  said- 
Fielding,  figuring  on  half  the  profit  for  himself. 

“If  you  want  to  make  yourself  useful  I’ve  no 
objection,  but  I  intend  to  take  the  value  of  the 
rope  out  in  groceries. 

“What’s  that?”  cried  Fielding.  “Groceries?” 

“Yes.  We  are  all  out  of  about  everything.  If 
you  expect  any  dinner  or  supper  here  to-day,  a 
fresh  supply  has  got  to  be  laid  in.” 

“Well,”  said  the  man,  grudgingly,  “I  suppose 
you’re  right;  but  I’m  all  out  of  tobacco,  and  I 
need  a  little  spending  money.” 


“Why  don’t  you  go  to  work,  then?” 

“Where’ll  I  get  it?  Do  you  know  anybody  who 
wants  any  carpentering  done?” 

“No;  but  there  are  other  things  you  can  turn 
your  hand  to.” 

“If  you  can  find  a  light,  easy  job,  I’ll  consider 
it.” 

“By  the  time  you’ve  considered  it  somebody  else 
will  have  dene  the  work.” 

“To  get  back  to  the  original  subject,  I’ll  help 
you  carry  the  rope  to  the  shore  for  fifty  cents, 
spot  cash.  That’s  dirt  cheap.” 

“You  oughtn’t  to  charge  anything.  My  sister 
needs  the  money.” 

“She  can  have  the  balance — in  groceries.  She 
doesn’t  need  any  spending  money,  for  she  never 
goes  anywhere.” 

“She  would  if  you  supplied  her  with  decent 
clothes.” 

“I  need  clothes  myself.” 

“You  certainly  do.  So  do  I.  But  beach  comb¬ 
ing  isn’t  profitable  enough  to  produce  clothes  for 
the  entire  family.  I  am  satisfied  if  I  make  enough 
to  keep  us  in  food.” 

“How  about  the  fifty  cents?  I  need  it  bad.” 

“Then  I  suppose  you’ll  have  to  have  it.” 

Having  gained  his  point,  Jake  Fielding  went 
on  with  his  breakfast.  Shortly  after  the  meal 
the  rope  was  carried  to  Parker’s  store  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  the  best  figure  the  proprietor  would 
give  for  it  in  trade.  Fielding,  however,  got  fifty 
cents  in  cash  and  went  off  to  hunt  up  his  boon 
associate,  Gideon  Keelson.  Dick  returned  to  the 
cottage  with  an  armful  of  groceries,  which  he 
dumped  upon  the  table. 

“There,  sis,  that  lot  will  do  us  for  a  while,” 
he  said.  “I  gave  Jake  the  fifty  cents  according 
to  arrangement.  It’s  the  same  as  throwing  money 
away,  though.  He’ll  spend  it  at  the  tavern,  and 
ten  times  as  much  more  if  he  could  get  it.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  we  should  do  if  it  wasn’t  for 
your  help,  Dick,”  said  his  sister.  “You  always 
manage  to  pick  up  something  on  the  shore.” 

“I  had  luck  this  morning.  The  rope  and  the 
wood,  which  is  hidden  in  the  rift,  are  the  least 
part  of  my  pickings.  I  found  a  fine  rowboat 
in'  first-class  condition.  Bob  and  Tom  helped 
me  bring  it  around  to  the  cove.  It’s  worth  quite 
a  bit  of  money,  but,  of  course  I  can’t  expect  to 
sell  it  for  anything  like  what  it’s  worth.  I  have 
figured  that  the  best  way  to  realize  on  it  would 
be  to  raffle  it  off.  One  hundred  tickets  at  fifty 
cents  each  would  pay  me  pretty  well.  I  can  take 
the  boat  around  to  Parker’s  and  put  it  on  ex¬ 
hibition,  and,  give  the  storekeeper  a  bunch  of 
tickets  to  sell  for  me.  He’d  be  willing  to  do  me 
that  favor.” 

“I’m  afraid  Jake  will  make  trouble  unless  you 
promised  to  give  him  $10  of  what  you  took  in.” 

“Do  you  suppose  I’d  give  him  $10  to  blow  in 
on*  booze?” 

“He’d  want  $5  at  any  rate.” 

“He’d  have,  to  want  it.  I’d  be  willing  to  give 
you  half  of  the  money,  only  Jake  wouldn’t  give 
you  a  moment’s  rest  till  he  got  most  of  it  out 
of  you.” 

“I  wouldn’t  let  him  know  I  had  a  cent.” 

“Oh,  he’d  find  out.  He’d  notice  you  buying 
things,  and  then  he’d  suspect  I  had  given  you 
money.  You  know  what  would  happen  then. 
You  picked  up  a  mighty  bad  bargain  when  you 
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married  Jake.  He  isn’t  worth  the  powder  it 
would  take  to  blow  him  up.” 

His  sister  remained  silent.  She  knew  that 
what  her  brother  said  was  true — that  lier  hus¬ 
band  was  idle  and  lazy,  and  was  every  day 
growing  more  indifferent  to  the  responsibilities 
of  life.  And  she  laid  the  blame  largely  upon 
Gideon  Keelson,  a  disreputable  boatman,  who 
had  obtained  considerable  control  over  Jake. 
Keelson  was  avoided  by  all  the  villagers  who 
had  respect  for  themselves,  for  he  was  feared 
and  distrusted.  Bad  as  Jiike’s  reputation  was 
before  he  took  up  with  the  man,  it  suffered  still 
more  when  he  got  on  easy  terms  with  Keelson. 
Naturally,  the  wives  of  such  men  are  badly 
handicapped  by  their  husbands’  shortcomings, 
no  matter  how  good  they  may  be  themselves. 
They  may  receive  the  sympathy  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  they  are  not  visited  nor  welcomed  by 
their  neighbors.  Jessie  Heartwell  had  been  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  village  until  she  married  Jake,  who 
even  before  he  hit  the  downward  path  was  not 
regarded  with  much  favor.  She  had  been  warned 
against  him,  but,  womanlike,  she  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  stories  told  about  him.  So  she  threw 
herself  away  and  no  one  was  surprised  at 'the 
result.  As  for  Mrs.  Keelson,  she  was  nearly  as 
disreputable  as  her  husband,  and  not  a  woman 
in  the  village  would  look  at  her.  Dick  Pleart- 
well’s  original  popularity  continued  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  lived  with  his  brother-in-law, 
and  associated  with  him  to  a  limited  extent. 
Everybody  knew  that  the  boy  practically  sup¬ 
ported  the  family,  and  he  # was  respected  for  his 
endeavors  in  that  direction.  He  always  stood 
up  for  his  sister,  and  refused  to  publicly  crit¬ 
icize  her  husband,  though  it  was  clear  that  he, 
was  down  on  Jake  for  the  way  he  acted.  After 
giving  his  opinion  of  Jake  to  his  sister,  he  helped 
himself  to  a  box  of  matches,  and  remarking  that 
he  was  going  to  the  shore  again  to  see  what 
more  he  could  pick  up,  left  the  house. 


CHAPTER  III. — In  the  Marine  Cavern. 

On  the  rising  ground  half  way  between  the 
village  and  the  cliffs  lived  on  old  man  by  the 
name  of  Maurice  Wardle.  His  habitation  was  a 
small  cottage  that  from  lack  of  paint  and  care 
looked  as  ancient  as  himself.  There  was  nothing 
about  either  Wardle  or  his  cottage  that  in¬ 
dicated  prosperity,  and  as  no  one  could  remember 
when  they  had  seen  him  do  any  work,  the  vil¬ 
lagers  wondered  how  he  and  his  old  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Potts,  managed  to  live.  It  is  true  there 
was  a  truck  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house 
_which  easily  provided  them  with  all  the  vege¬ 
tables  they  wanted;  but  people  are  not  supposed 
to  subsist  wholly  on  a  vegetable  diet.  Nor  did 
old  Maurice  Wardle  and  his  housekeeper.  The 
old  wgman  visited  the  village  regularly  once  a 
m  week  and  bought  tea,  coffee,  sugar  and  other 
groceries,  for  which  she  paid  cash.  She  also 
purchased  a  joint  of  meat  at  the  butcher’s. 
.  Wardle  himself  seldom  honored  the  village  with 
his  presence.  When  he  did  it  was  to  receive  a 
ackage,  believed  to  contain  books,  which  came 
y  express  from  some  distant  city.  Wardle  was 


regarded  as  a  kind  of  hermit  who  had  no  use 
for  the  world.  Gossip  had  nothing  to  say  against 
him  except  that  he  was  eccentric.  In  fact,  gos¬ 
sip  bothered  very  little  with  Maurice  Wardle, 
for  it  had  exhausted  him  as  a  topic  long  since. 
What  he  did  with  all  his  spare  time  nobody 
could  guess.  He  never  put  in  any  time  in  the 
truck  path,  as  the  woman  attended  to  that.  The 
inhabitants  of  Bayville  seldom  had  any  call  to 
pass  his  cottage,  for  it  did  not  stand  near  the 
beaten  track  to  the  rift,  the  easiest  way  to  reach 
the  shore  beyond  the  marine  cavern.  Wardle, 
however,  had  one  occasional  visitor  who  was 
welcome.  This'  person  was  Dick  Heartwell.  The 
boy  usually  called  on  him  of  a  Sunday  morning 
when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  always  found 
the  old  man  seated  outside  taking  a  sun  bath. 
It  is  immaterial  how  Dick  made  Wardle’s  ac¬ 
quaintance,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  were  good 
friends.  Naturally,  he  knew  much  about  the 
old  man  of  which  the  villagers  were  ignorant, 
the  shore  beyond  the  marine  cavern.  Wardle, 
spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  either  on  the  cliffs, 
in  the  marine  cavern  or  on  the  shore.  At  first 
Dick  thought  that  the  old  man  followed  the 
same  business  as  himself,  but  as  he  never  saw 
him  carry  any  floatsam  away,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Wardle  had  some  other  object, 
or  found  pleasure  in  haunting  those  spots.  When 
Dick  left  his  sister’s  cottage  he  made  straight 
for  the  rift.  The  prospect  was  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  than  what  it  was  when  he  visited  the 
cliffs  early  that  morning.  The  gray  water  clouds 
had  vanished,  leaving  the  sky  blue  and  smiling." 
The  gray  mist  had  long  since  disappeared,  and 
the  surface  of  the  lake  was  visible  clear  to  the 
horizon,  its  rolling  waters  sparkling  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  In  a  word,  the  unpropitious  morning  had 
developed  into  a  fine  day.  Dick  entered  the  rift 
and  made  his  way  down  as  far  the  black  hole 
in  the  face  of  the  rock.  From  its  hiding  place 
he  drew  forth  his  lantern,  lighted  it  and  entered 
the  big  fissure  that  led  to  the  labyrinth  of  pas¬ 
sages,  the  . main  one  of  which  connected  with  the 
marine  cavern.  Dick  had  explored  the  pas¬ 
sages  pretty  thoroughly  at  one  time  or  another 
and  knew  where  each  led.  He  also  knew.whepe 
the  pitfalls  were  and  how  to  avoid  them. 

The  main  passage  passed  throught  a  range  of 
subterranean  caverns  of  various  sizes  until  it 
finally  ended  at  the' watery  one.  As  Dick  passed 
along  through  the  darkness,  the  light  of  his 
lantern  flashed  upon  the  walls  of  the  passage  or 
was  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  small  caverns.  And 
so  he  went  on,  always  downward,  until  he  felt 
the  lake  breeze  in  intermittent  puffs  upon  his 
face,  and  heard  the  heavy  splash  of  the  waves 
upon  the  rocks.  Then  he  knew  he  was  drawing 
near  his  destination. 

The  direct  approach  to  it  was  through  a  long, 
tortuous  and  narrow  passage.  This  terminated 
in  a  rough,  arched  doorway,  beyond  which  was 
the  cavern.  This  •-  -  ’  to  openings  on  the  lake. 
The^  upper  -  large,  irregular  hole,  thir¬ 

ty  feet  above  the  beach.  It  could  be  reached 
from  the  outside  by  an  adventurous  climber 
picking  his  way  up  the  rocks.  The  lower  open¬ 
ing  was  a  wide  and  shallow  passage,  clear  at  low 
tide,  but  completely  flooded  to  the  celling  at  high 
tide.  The  tide  was  up  when  Dick  entered  the 
cavern,  and  the  hole  was  closed  fe  ;  the  in:  jnsh 
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of  the  lake,  which  formed  an  agitated- and  deep 
pool  in  the  center  of  the  cavern. 

The  boy  did  not  need  the  lantern  here  to  make 
his  way  about,  for  the  sun  shone  almost  directly 
into  the  big  hole.  Artificial  light,  however,  was 
necessary  if  one  wanted  to  poke  about  the  nooks 
and  corners  down  around  the  pool.  There  was 
no  path  down  to  the  pool.  One  had  to  crawl 
over  the  rocks,  taking  care  where  he  placed  his 
feet.  A  misstep  was  likely  to  precipitate  one 
into  the  pool.  To  a  fair  swimmer  such  an  ac¬ 
cident  amounted  to  nothing  more  serious  than 
a  wetting,  since  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  grasp 
the  nearest  rock  and  haul  himself  up.  At  lov) 
tide  hardly  a  quarter  of  the  water  remained 
in  the  pool,  and  one  could  then  stand  around  in 
it  anywhere. 

Wood  and  light /articles  qften  found  their  way 
into  the  cavern,  but  if  not  captured  at  high  tide 
were  certain  to  be  sucked  back  into  the  lake 
when  the  water  retreated.  Dick  had  known  of 
fairly  heavy  things  having  been  pushed  through 
the  passage  by  the  power  of  the  inrush.  Such 
articles  remained  behind  when  the  tide  ebbed. 
Dick  flashed  his  lantern  over  the  surface  of  the 
pool  and  saw  a  score  of  narrow  planks  which  ^ 
he  judged  had  come  from  the  upper  deck  of  the 
steamer. 

There  was  a  door  and  a  keg  floating  deeply. 
Pulling  a  long  stick  with  a  crook  at  the  end  out 
of  a  crevice  in  the  rocks,  the  boy  reached  for 
the  nearest  planks  and,  pulling  them  out,  pitched 
them  high  up  on  the  rocks  above.  Moving  from 
place  to  place  with  the  lantern  and  the  stick, 
he  gradually  captured  all  the  planks.  Then  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  swimming  keg.  After 
considerable  trouble,  for  it  was  heavy,  he  landed 
it  on  a  shelf  above  the  water.  Then  he  tackled 
the  door,  got  it  out  of  the  water  and  dragged 
it  up  the  rocks.  He  placed  it  near  the  upper 
hole,  then  went  around  gathering  up  the  planks, 
which  he  stood  beside  it.  Returning  down  to 
where  his  lantern  and  stick  were,  he  produced 
a  strong  line  from  the  crevice,  made  it  fast 
around  the  keg,  and  hauled  it  up  into  the  day¬ 
light. 

The  word  cognac  was  burned  into  each  end. 
Rrom  its  size  Dick  judged  that  it  held  about 
twerity  gallons  of  the  liquor. 

“This  is  another  dandy  prize,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  “I  can  easily  get  a  fair  price  for  it  from 
Jenkins,  the  tavern-keeper.  I’ll  have  to  be  care¬ 
ful,  however,  to  see  that  Jake  does  not  see  it 
before  I  dispose  of  it,  or  he  would  certainly 
fight  me  for  it.  He  would  see  several  hundred 
drinks  for  himself  and  Gid  Keelson,  and  the 
temptation  would  be  too  great  for  him  to  resist. 
I’ll  bet  the  brandy  in  this  keg  is  worth  more  than 
$100.  I  ought  to  get  at  least  half  for  it.  At 
that  Jenkins  will  be  getting  a  big  bargain.” 

He  shoved  the  keg,  with  the  line  still  attached 
to  it,  behind  the'door,  which  completely  concealed 
it.  Once  more  he  slid  down  to  the  lantern, 
picked  it  up  and  made  a  tour  of  the  rocky  crev¬ 
ices  where  floatsam  was  likely  to  find  a  tem¬ 
porary  resting  place.  Here  he  found  lodged 
a  lot  of  broken  wood  good  only  to  be  burned.  He 
tossed  it  up  the  rocks,  to  be  subsequently  gath¬ 
ered  at  his  leisure  when  he  had  nothing  better 
to  do.  This  stuff  always  found  its  way  to  the 
shed  back  of  the  cottage  where  Dick  broke.  the 


larger  pieces  up  into  sizes  suitable  for  the  stove. 
After  resting  a  while,  Dick  threw  the  light  over 
the  pool  again  to  see  if  anything  more  had*  come 
in.  Several  pieces  of  plank  had,  and  he  got  them. 
He  wondered  what  was  down  under  the  green 
surface  of  the  pool,  whirling  around  there,  or 
resting  on  the  bottom.  It  was  impossible  to  see, 
as  the  water  was  opaque. 

He  poked  around  with  the  stick,  moving  about 
the  edge  of  the  pool.  Finally  he  hooked  some¬ 
thing  heavy  and  drew  it  up.  It  was  a  small, 
oblong  box  encased  in  wicker  -v^ork.  Taking  it 
in  his  arms,  he  climbed  up  into  the  light  of  the 
sun. 

“Another  prize,  I  guess,”  he  said  aloud.  “I 
am  certainly  lucky  to-day.” 

He  heard  a  noise '  behind  him  and  turned 
around  with  a  start.  He  suspected  the  presence 
of  some  boatman  from  the  village  who  might 
contest  with  him  for  the  possession  of  his  latest 
find.  The  intruder  was  quicker  than  he,  alld  had 
him  by  the  throat  before  he  could  make  a  move. 

‘iHaye  you  fished  up  the  box?”  hissed  a  voice 
in  his  ear.  “Give  it  to  me  this  instant  or  I 
will  strangle  the  life  out  of  you.” 

Dick  did  not  need  to  see  the  fierce  face  that 
was  pressed  close  to  his  to  realize  that  he  was 
in  the  iron  grasp  of  the  man  he  had  encountered 
on  the  beach  early  that  morning. 


CHAPTER  IV. — Dick  As  a  Knight  Errant. 

Swinging  the  boy  around  with  one  hand,  the  ) 
stranger  reached  for  the  wicker-covered  box  with 
the  other.  He  tore  it  from  Dick’s  grasp  and 
flung  the  boy  aside.  The  next  moment  as  his  * 
eyes  rested  on  it  he  uttered  an  oath  of  disap¬ 
pointment.  It  wasn’t  the  article  he  thought  it 
was.  Dick  retreated  toward  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern,  for  he  carried  in  his  mind  the  vision  of 
the  knife  the  man  had  threatened  him  with  that 
morning.  The  stranger  flung  Dick’s  latest  prizp 
down  in  anger.  His  interest  was  wholly  centered 
in  the  brass-bound  box  he  had  mentioned  at  the 
time  the  boy  first  met  him  in  the  mist  and  driz¬ 
zle,  and  he  cared  for  nothing  else.  The  man 
turned  and  glared  at  Dick..  He  was  clearly  in 
a  very  savage  humor. 

“You  didn’t  know  I  have  been  watching  you  all 
the  time  you’ve  been  here,  did  you?”  he  snarled. 

“No.  I  supposed  I  was  alone,”  replied  Dick. 

“You  came  here  to  look  for  the  brass-bound  1 
box,  eh?” 

“No.  I  did  not  think  about  it  particularly. 
Why  should  I?  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it 
except  what  you  mentioned,  and  that  wasn’t 
much.  If  you  are  looking  for  it  to  come  ashore, 
the  chances,  if  it  is  at  all  heavy,  are  about 
in  a  thousand  against  it,  and  one  in  ten  thou-* 
sand  of  it  coming  in  here.” 

“You  were  poking  around  in  the  pool  after 
something.”  « 

“Stire  I  was.  I  was  feeling  about  the  bottom! 
to  see  if  anything  too  heavy  to  swim  had  been  j 
swept  in  here.  If  you  have  been  watching  me, 
as  you  say,  you  saw  that  I  gathered  everything^! 
in  sight  before  I  started  to  investigate  the  hot-  J 
tom  of  the  pool.  I  suppose  there  is  money  in 
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that  brass-bound  box  that  you’re  so  anxious  to 
recover  it?” 

“No  matter  what’s  in  it.  I  must  have  it.” 

“If  it  isn’t  washed  ashore,  how  are  you  going 
to  get  it?” 

“It  ought  to  be  washed  ashore.  It  was  lashed 
to  two  pieces  of  wood  and  could  not  sink  to  the 
bottom.” 

“Oh,  in  that  case  it  should  have  been  thrown 
up  on  the  beach  during  the  night;  that  is,  if  it 
isn’t  floating  about  somewhere  on  the  lake.  It 
might  come  ashore  twenty  miles  from  here.” 

The  stranger  uttered  an  imprecation. 

“How  long  before  the  tide  will  be  out  of  this 
place  again?”  he  asked. 

“In  about  six  hours,”  said  Dick. 

“Six  hours!”  repeated  the  man. 

He  looked  down  into  the  pool,  at  the  edge  of 
which  stood  Dick’s  lantern  with  the  hooked, 
piece  of  wood. 

“You  can  go,”  he  said,  sharply,  to  the  boy. 

Dick  deemed  it  wise  to  obey  his  order.  Any¬ 
way,  he  had  got  about  all  he  expected  to  find  at 
that  time.  He  took  a  step  or  two  down  the 
rocks  toward  the  pool. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  demanded  the  stran¬ 
ger. 

“I  am  going  after  my  lantern.” 

“Let  it  stay  where  it  is.” 

The  man  spoke  as  if  he  meant  to  be  obeyed, 
so  Dick  had  to  leave  his  property.  He  knew 
the  man  meant  to  use  it  himself. 

“I  suppose  I  can  take  that  package  away?” 
said  Dick,  pointing  at  the  wicker-covered  box. 

The  man  picked  it  up  and  flung  it  toward  him. 

“I’m  coming  back  later  with  a  couple  of 
friends  of  mine  to  take  that  stuff  yonder  away,” 
said  Dick. 

“When?” 

“After  I’ve  had  my  dinner.” 

“How  long  from  now?” 

“From  two  to  three  hours.” 

“You  haven’t  told  anybody  about  meeting  me 
on  the  shore?” 

“No.” 

“You  will  tell  nobody  you  have  met  me  here — 
understand?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s  all.” 

Keeping  close  to  the  rocky  wall',  Dick  walked 
toward  the  big  opening.  Since  he  was  deprived 
of  the  lantern  he  did  not  cafe  to  risk  losing  him¬ 
self  among  the  subterranean  passages  in  the 
dark. 

“What  are  you  doing  now?  Why  don’t  you 
leave?”  said  the  stranger. 

“I’m  leaving.” 

“Your  way  is  through  that  doorway.” 

“I  wouldn’t  go  back  that  way  without  a  light.” 

“Why  not?” 

“It’s  too  dangerous.” 

“Haven’t  you  been  through  it  often  enough 
to  know  the  way?” 

“You  never  can  be  sure  of  the  right  way  in 
the  dark.” 

“Then  you  intend  leaving’  by  that  hole?” 

“Yes,  it’s  a  bit  risky,  but  I’ve  done  it  before.” 

Dick  crept  out  through  the  opening  with  the 
wicker-bound  package  and  slowly  made  his  way 
to  the  beach  along  a  diagonal  course.  When 
half  ~'ay.down  he  threw  the  package  out  on  the 


beach,  now  reduced  to  a  comparatively  narrow 
stretch  by  the  encroaching  tide.  Reaching  the 
end  of  the  rocks,  Dick  regained  the  package  anu' 
started  for  the  entrance  to  the  rift  close  by.  He 
could  see  up  and  down  the  shore  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance.  Not  a  soul  was  in  sight  there. 
The  wind  had  gone  down,  and  the  lake  was  fairly 
unruffled.  There  was  little  surf  ground  the 
rocks  and  none  whatever  along  the  beach  itself. 
Dick  was  close  to  the  rift  when  he  heard  a  shrill, 
girlish  scream  echoing  down  through  the  break 
in  the  cliff.  Whoever  uttered  the  shriek  was 
apparently  in  great  distress.  A  second  scream 
followed.  Dick  threw  his  package  among  the 
rocks  and  rushed  to  the  rescue.  As  he  turned 
a  corner  of  the  rift  he  saw  a  man  and  a  girl 
engaged  in  a  struggle  upon  the  narrow  path. 
One  glance  showed  Dick  that  the  man  was 
Gideon  Keelson.  The  girl,  who  was  pretty  and 
neatly  attired,  was  a  stranger  to  him,  evidently 
a  newcomer  in  the  neighborhood.  From  the  look 
of  things  the  man  was  trying  to  reach  a  small 
pocketbook  which  the  girl  was  holding  out  at 
arm’s  length  away  from  him,  Dick  knew  that 
Keelson  was  a  hard,  disreputable  character,  but 
he  had  never  known  him  to  attack  a  woman  be¬ 
fore. 

“Help!  Help!”  cried  the  girl,  in  desperation. 

“Shout  away,  little  one,  no  one  will  hear  you 
out  here,”  said  Keelson,  in  thick  tones,  which 
showed  that^he  was  under  the  influence  of  li¬ 
quor*.  “Hand  over  that  wallet  and  I’ll  let  you 
go.” 

At  that  juncture  the  girl  spied  Dick  running 
toward  them. 

“Help!  help!  save  me!”  she  shrieked. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  cried  Keelson.  “Let  me  have 
that  wallet  or  I’ll  throw  you  over  into  the  rift.” 

“Here,  Keelson,  let  that  girl  go!”  shouted 
Dick  as  he  came  up. 

The  ruffian  heard  the  boy’s  voice  and  turning 
his  head,  looked  down  the  path.  His  bloodshot 
'eyes  snapped  viciously  as  he  recognized  Dick, 
whom  he  did  not  like,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  his  crony’s  brother-in-law. 

“You  keep  out  of  this,  Dick  Heartwell,  or 
you’ll  get  into  trouble,”  he  said,  in  a  nasty,  sul¬ 
len  tone. 

“Let  go  of  that  young  lady  or  you’ll  get  in 
trouble  yourself,”  returned  Dick.  “What  do  you 
mean  by  attacking  her?” 

“Mind  you  own  business  and  go  on  your  way, 
d’ye  understand?” 

“Please  help  me.  He  wants  to  rob  me.  Don’t 
leave  me  with  him,”  pleaded  the  girl,  flashing 
a  pair  of  lovely  orbs  on  the  young  beach  cmn  hfix. 

“Look  here,  Keelson,  you  must  be  mad  to  act 
this  way,”  said  Dick.  “This  is  enough  to  send 
you  to  the  lock-up.” 

“Shut  up  and  get  out  of  here.” 

“No,  I  won’t  shut  up  or  get  out  of  here  till 
I’ve  made  you  release  that  girl,”  said  the  boy, 
sturdily,  grabbing  the  rascal  by  one  of  his  arms. 

Keelson  shook  his  arm  free  and  aimed  a  blow 
with  it  at  Dick’s  head.  The  boy  easily  avoided 
the  blow,  and  closed  in  on  Keelson  in  a  way  thaf* 
forced  him  to  let  go  of  the  girl.  She  sprang 
away,  but  did  not  attempt  to  run  away.  Evident¬ 
ly  she  did  not  want  to  leave  her  champion  in 
the  clutches  of  the  ruffian,  who  was  big  and 
strong  enough  to  eat  the  young  beach  comber 
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up.  Keelson  was  dangerous  at  any  time,  but 
always  more  so  when  in  liquor.  Had  he  been 
sober  he  would  have  thought  twice  before  at¬ 
tacking  the  girl,  for  he  had  no  desire  to  entangle 
himself  with  the  lav/.  In  his  present  state  he 
had  no  thought  of  the  law,  and  would  as  soon  kill 
a  man  v/ho  crossed  him  as  not.  Dick’s  action, 
while  it  resulted  in  the  release  of  the  girl,  placed 
him  in  the  ruffian’s  clutches. 

Keelson  seised  him  with  both  hands  and  swung 
him  off  his  feet  and  out  over  a  deep  break  in  the 
rift.  His  intention  was  to  fling  the  boy  down 
on  the  rocks.  Had  he  succeeded  Dick  would 
probably  have  been  mortally  hurt,  if  not  instant¬ 
ly  killed.  The  young  beach  comber  v/as  a  quick 
thinker,  and  he  never  needed  to  think  quicker 
than  at  that  strenuous  moment.  He  swung  his 
legs  forward  and  around  Keelson’s  body  just  as 
the  rascal  let  go  of  him.  That  saved  his  life. 
As  he  slipped  to  the  path,  Keelson,  in  a  rage  over 
his  failure  to  do  him  up,  bent  do\vn  and  seized 
him  before  he  could  escape. 

“I’ll  fix  you  yet,  blame  you  for  an  interloper! 
I’ve  always  told  Jake  you  were  no  good,  and  that 
he  ought  to  kick  you  out  of  his  house.” 

He  pulled  the  boy  toward  him  with  his  sinewy 
arms  and  got  a  grip  on  his  throat. 

“Now,  you  young  swab,  I’ll  choke  the  breath 
out  of  you.” 

Doubtless  he  meant  to  do  it,  and  as  the  boy 
was  almost  helpless  in  his  grasp,  there  is  no 
saying  but  the  young  beach  comber  v/ould  have 
met  his  fate  then  and  there  if  something  had  not 
happened.  The  girl,  who  had  lpluckily  stood  her 
ground  to  see  the  result  of  the  issue  between  her 
defender  and  the  stalwart  ruffian,  realizing  that 
the  man  meant  to  kill  the  boy,  suddenly  reached 
for  a  big  stone  and  threw  it  with  all  her  might 
at  Keelson’s  head.  It  took  effect  behind  his 
ear,  and  he  dropped  on  the  path  bleeding  and 
unconscious  from  the  blow. 


CHAPTER  V.— Dick  Takes  Dora  Home. 

Dick  picked  himself  up  and  looked  at  the 
rascal,  at  the  same  time  rubbing  his  throat, 
which  hurt  him  considerably.  v 

“I  thank  you  for  saving  me  from  that  man,” 
said  the  girl,  in  a  sweet  voice.  “You  are  a  plucky 
boy  to  interfere.”  ■  _ 

Dick  looked  at  her,  and  for  the  first  time 
realized  how  lovely  she  was,  though  her  clothes 
were  very  ordinary.  He  could  not  help  wonder¬ 
ing  who  she  was,  for  he  knew  she  had  not  been 
long  in  the  neighborhood  or  he  would  have  heard 
of  her. 

“You’re  welcome/’  he  replied.  “Anyway,  you 
have*  squared  the  obligation  by  downing  him  with 
the  stone,  for  I  guess  he  would  have  throttled  me 
if  you  had  not.” 

“I’m  glad  I  saved  you.  I  hope  you  believe  I 
am  grateful  to  you  for  saving  me,”  she  said, 
earnestly. 

“Yes,  I  believe  you  are.  But  do  you  mind 
introducing  yourself?  I  don’t  remember  havijig 
ever  seen  you  before,  and  I  know  every  one 
around  here.” 

“My  name  is  Dora  Thorne.  I  only  arrived 
this  morning  on  the  stage  from  Bristol,  the 


town  at  the  end  of  the  railroad.  I  have  come  to 
live  with  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Potts,  who  keeps  house 
for  Maurice  Wardle.” 

“Is  Mrs.  Potts  your  aunt?”  said  Dick,  in  sur¬ 
prise. 

“Yes.  She  is  the  only  relative  I  now  have  in 
the  world,  for  I  lost  my  dear  mother  two  months 
ago.” 

Pier  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and'  she  choked  back 
a  sob. 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  Dick,  looking  at  her  sym- 
pathizingly. 

“You  will  tell  me  who  you  are?”  she  said. 

“My  name  is  Dick  Heartwell.  I  live  with  my 
married  sister.  We  are  not  very  prosperous,  as 
you  can  see  by  my  appearance.” 

“That  is  too  bad,”  said  Dora;  “but  you  are  a 
brave  boy,  and  I  am  sure  a  smart  one,  and  better 
times  are  sure  to  come  to  you.” 

“Do  you  wish  me  to  see  you  as  far  as  the 
"Wardle  cottage?  I  know  Maurice  Wardle  and 
call  on  him  occasionally.  I  guess  I’m  about  the 
only  one  who  does,  for  he  does  not  encourage 
visitors.” 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  escort  if  I  do  not 
inconvenience  you.” 

“I  was  on  my  way  up  the  rift  when  I  heard 
you  scream.” 

“You  call  this  gorge  the  rift?” 

“Yes.  It  is  a  wild  and  lonesome  place,  isn’t 
it?  It  is  the  route  everybody  from  the  village 
takes  to  the  shore,  for  it  is  the  only  practical 
path  down  the  cliffs  for  miles.  It  is  true  you 
can  walk  along  the  upper  beach  from  the  village, 
but  you  jcan’t  cross  the  rocks  beyond  the  marine 
cavern  T^elow  here  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
water  at  the  break  in  the  shore  even  at  low  tide.” 

“Do  you  think  this  man  is  badly  hurt?”  asked 
Dora,  apprehensively. 

“I  don’t  know  and  I  don’t  care.  He’s  a  hard 
character  and  deserves  no  sympathy.  No  one 
would  go  in  mourning  for  him  if  he  cashed  in, 
unless  his  wife  thinks  enough  of  him  to  do  it, 
which  I  doubt.  We  will  leave  him  here  to  re¬ 
cover  his  senses  and  go  home  or  to  the  tavern. 
If  you  are  nervous  about  having  knocked  him 
cut,  I  don’t  think,  you  need  worry.  It  should 
take  more  than  a  stone  to  put  such  a  tough  nut 
out  of  business  for  good.” 

“I  would  not  like  to  be  responsible  for  his  death. 
It  is  an  awful  thing  to  know  that  you  are  the 
cause  of  such  a  tragedy.  I  am  not  sorry  that 
I  hit  him  under  the  circumstances,  for  he  looked 
as  if  he  intended  to  kill  you,  and  that  would  have 
been  dreadful  after  what  you  did  for  me.” 

“He  v/ould  have  killed  me.  He  doesn’t  like  me 
on  general  principles,  and  being  drunk,  he  didn’t 
care  much  what  he  did.” 

“Well,  let  us  go  before  he  revives.” 

“All  right.  Wait  a  moment  till  I  get  a  pack¬ 
age  I  saved  from  a  wreck  that  happened  off  here 
yesterday  afternoon.”  .  ^ 

“Was  a  vessel  wrecked  on  this  shore  yester¬ 
day?” 

“Yes,  a  steamer.” 

“I  trust  no  lives  were  lost.” 

“I  regret  to  say  that  only  two — I  mean  one 
person,  was  saved.  He  was  a  passenger,  and  is 
being  cared  for  at  the  village  inn.” 

“How  terrible!”  said  the  girl,  with  a  sad 
look. 
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“Yes.  It  was  a  fierce  gale  while  it  lasted. 
You  wouldn’t  think  we  had  such  a  had  one  such 
a  short  time  ago  from  the  weather  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“No,  it  is  a  lovely  day.” 

Dick  ran  down  the  rift,  secured  the  wicker- 
covered  package  and  rejoined  the  girl  who  had 
placed  a  little  distance  between  her  and  the 
senseless  ruffian.  On  '  the  way  for  Maurice 
Wardle’s  house  Dick  and  Dora  got  very  well  ac¬ 
quainted.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the 
young  beach  comber  felt  a  bit  embarrassed  by 
his  poor  clothing.  He  was  anxious  to  make  a 
good  impression  on  the  fair  newcomer,  but  real¬ 
ized  that  his  personal  disadvantages,  aside  from 
his  manly  figure  and  good  looking  face,  were 
against  him.  Had  he  known  that  his  attire 
made  little  ^difference  to  the  girl,  who  judged 
him  by  his  plucky  conduct  in  her  behalf  and  his 
straightforward  way  of  addressing  her,  he  would 
haVe  felt  less  diffident  in  her  company.  It  is 
true  that  her  own  attire  was  nothing  to  brag  of, 
in  the  estimation  of  other  women,  but  her  face, 
her  figure  and  her  winning  manner  made  one 
overlook  her  cheap  gown  and  hat.  She  Hold 
Dick  that  she  had  walked  out  to  view  the  lake 
from  the  top  of  the  cliffs  when  she  was  inter¬ 
cepted  by  Keelson,  and  in  her  efforts  to  avoid 
him  he  had  forced  her  to  take  refuge  in  the 
rift,  which  was  evidently  his  object.  Then  he 
followed  her  with  the  purpose  in  view  winch 
Dick  had  frustrated.  Mrs  Potts  was  at  the  gate 
scanning  the  neighborhood  for  her  when  she 
and  Dick  came  in  sight.  Had  she  been  in  any 
one  else’s  company  the  old  woman  would  have 
been  greatly  provoked,  for  she  had  no  idea  ol 
letting  her  newly  arrived  niece  get  on  terms  of 
acquaintance  with  the  people  whom  she  did  not 
notice  herself. 

Dick  being  the  one  person  she  was  on  friendly 
terms  with,  she  had  no  objection  to  Dora  being 
in  his  company,  but  she  wondered  how  they  had 

met. 

“Ah,  Dick,”  she  said  as  they  came  up,  “how 
did  you  become  acquainted  with  my  little  Dora, 
whom  I  scarcely  know  myself,  it  is  so  long  since 
I  have  seen  her?” 

“I  met  her  by  acident  in  the  'rift,?  replied 

Dick. 

“In  the  rift.  Why  did  you  go  down  there, 
child?  It  is  a  dangerous  path  for  strange  feet 
like  yours,”  said  the  old  woman,  shaking  her 
head  disapprovingly. 

“I  was  forced  down  there,  aunt,”  said  the 

girl. 

“Forced  down!  What  do  you  mean?” 

Dora  told  ojUher  meeting  with  Keelson,  whose 
identity  she  'was  acquainted  with,  and  how  he 
had  compelled  her  to  seek  escape  through  the 
'rift,  thereby  playing  into  the  rascal’s  hands. 

“He  would  have  robbed  me  of  the  little  money 
I  have  but  for  this  brave  boy,  Dick  Heartwell, 
who  came  to  my  assistance,  and  nearly  lost  his 
Hife  Joy  interfering.” 

“Who  was  this  scoundrel,  Dick'?  You  know 
everybody  in  this  vicinity,”  cried  Mrs.  Potts,  in 
a  tone  of  anger,  when  the  facts  had  been  placed 

before  her. 

“Gideon  Keelson,”  answered  Dick. 

“Oh,  the  villain !  I  might  have  suspected 


it  was  he.  He  shall  pay  for  this  outrage.  I 
will  have  the  law  on  him.”  J 

“I  think  you  had  better  let  him  alone,  Mrs. 
Potts.  He’s  a  hard  nut.  If  you  have  him  ar¬ 
rested  and  push  the  charge  against  him,  you 
may  have  him  sent  to  the  Bristol  -workhouse  for 
six  months  or  a  year;  but  he’ll  have  it  in  for 
you  when  he  is  released,  and  there  is  no  saying 
what  he  might  not  do  to  you  to  satisfy  his  venge¬ 
ful  feelings.” 

“But  am  I  to  permit  him  to  insult  and  attack 
my  niece  with  impunity?  What  is  to  prevent 
him  repeating  the  offense  if  he  is  not  brought  up 
to  the  bar  of  justice  the  first  one?” 

“He  was  drunk.  Had  he  been  sober  I  don’t 
think  he  would  have  acted  as  he  did.  Anyway, 
I  guess  he  has  been  punished  for  his  conduct. 
Miss  Dora  cut  the  back  of  his  head  open  with 
a  stone  in  my  defense.” 

“Served  him  right.  I  should  be  satisfied  if  1 
thought  his  skull  was  cracked.  He  is  the  curse 
of  this  neighborhood.  Suppose  I  do  not  proceed 
-  against  him,  what  is  he  likely  to  do  to  you  when 
he  meets  you  again?” 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  him  except  when  he’s  in¬ 
toxicated,  and  lack  of  money  prevents  him  get¬ 
ting  full  often.  He  will  probably  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  me  to  my  brother-in-law,  and 
I  rely  on  Jake  to  coo-1  him  off.  He  knows  if  any¬ 
thing  happened  to  me  that  things  would  be  pret¬ 
ty  tough  at  the  cottage.  Self-interest,  if  no  bet¬ 
ter  feeling,  will  make  Jake  stand  up  for  me.” 

“Run  in,  Dora,  child.  Drop  in  when  you  are 
passing  this  way  again.  Dora  will  be  glad  to  see 
you.” 

“I  will,”  replied  Dick,  pleased  at  the  chance 
of  keeping  up  the  girl’s  acquaintance. 

The  two  young  people  said  good-by  to  each 
other,  and  then  Dick  started  for  the  cottage, 
for  he  knew  that  dinner  must  be  about  ready, 
and  he  felt  hungry  enough  to  eat  his  share, 
which  usually  was  little  enough  to  satisfy  a 
healthy  appetite  like  the  one  he  was  blessed  with. 
After  he  had  eaten  his  dinner  he  hunted  up  his 
friends  Bob  and  Tom.  He  told  about  the  differ¬ 
ent  things  he  had  found  that  morning  in  the 
marine  cavern. 

“What  was  in  the  wicker-covered  box?”  asked 
Bob. 

“I  haven’t  examined  it  yet.  Plenty  time  for 
that.  It  can’t  be  of  much  importance  or - ” 

He  paused  abruptly,  for  he  had  nearly  let  out 
the  secret  of  the  man  who  was  in  hiding  in  the 
"  cavern,  bent  on  searching  the  pool  at  low  water 
on  the  chance  that  the  brass-bound  box  he  was 
so  eager  to  get  hold  of  was  there. 

“Or  what?”  asked  Tom. 

“Or  it  wouldn’t  be  done  up  in  wicker-work,” 
replied  Dick,  evasively. 

“You  can’t  tell  whether  its  contents  is  im¬ 
portant  or  not  till  you  open  it.” 

“There  is  no  hurry.  There  is  something  of 
real  value  I  found  in  the  pool  that  I  want  to 
fetch  away  from  the  cavern  at  once.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“A  keg  of  imported  brandy.” 

“Your  brother-in-law  would  like  to  have  that,” 
grinned  Bob. 

“I  know  he  would,  but  he  won’t  get  it  if  I 
can  help  it.  The  !-  eg  looks  as  if  it  held  about 
thirty  gallons,  arid  as  good  brandy  comes  high 
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in  this  country,  I  judge  the  contents  of  the  keg 
is  worth  over  $100.  Just  think  of  Jake  Fielding 
and  his  crony  Keelson  squandering  that  amount 
on  their  two  selves.  If  Jake  discovers  I  have  the 
keg,  and  tries  to  take  it  away  from  me,  I’ll 
have  him  arrested  so  quick  it  would  make  his 
head  swim.  He  has  no  more  right  to  help  him¬ 
self  to  what  belongs  to  me  that  he  has  to  tamper 
with  property  belonging  to  you  or  your  father.” 

“You  hid  it  in  the  cavern?” 

“Yes,  behind  a  door,  and  some  wood  I  also 
fished  out  of  the  pool.” 

“I  suppose  you  want  us  to  help  you  bring  the 
keg  and  other  stuff  around  in  the  boat?” 

“Yes,  and  the  sooner  we  do  it  the  better.” 

“That’s  what  I  think,  for  one  of  the  boatmen 
might  go  in  there  and  find  it,  and  that  would 
be  the  last  of  the  keg  as  far  as  you  were  con¬ 
cerned.” 

They  walked  down  to  the  little  cove  and  put 
off'  in  the  rowboat.  During  the  long  row  Dick 
told  his  friends  about  Dora  Thorn,  and  the  run- 
in  he  had  had  in  hpr  defense  with  Gid  Keelson. 

“You’d  better  look  out  for  Keelson  after  this,” 
said  Tom.  “You  know  the  kind  of  man  he  is.” 

“If  he  tries  to  get  back  at  me  for  the  affair, 
Mrs.  Potts  will  have  him  arrested  for  his  at¬ 
tack  on  her  niece.” 

They  rowed  around  outside  the  rocks  that 
guarded  the  lower  opening  of  the  marine  cavern 
and  ran  the  nose  of  the  bf>at  up  on  the  sand. 
Dick  stepped  ashore  and  climbed  up  to  the  upper 
opening.  Stepping  inside,  he  glanced  around, 
but  saw  nothing  of  the  fierce  stranger.  He  en¬ 
tered  and  saw  that  the  door  and  the  wood  had 
apparently  not  been  disturbed.  Looking  behind 
then!,  he  was  relieved  to  see  that  the  keg  of 
cognac  was  there  with  $he  rope  about  it.  He 
dragged  the  keg  outside  of  the  opening  and 
signaled  to  his  friends.  They  had  in  the  mean¬ 
while  landed  and  tied  the  boat  to  one  of  the  oars' 
which  Bob  had  plunged  down  in  the  sand.  They 
came  to  the  rocks  and  Bob  climbed  part  way  up 
to  receive  the  keg  and  let  it  down  the  rest  of 
the  way. 

Tom  rolled  the  keg  to  the  boat,  but  could  not 
Hit  it  into  it  unaided.  The  door  and  the  wood 
were  lowered  in  turn,  and  then  Dick  went  back 
to  see  if  he  could  recover  his  lantern,  but  could 
not  find  it.  He  had  expected  to  see  the  stran¬ 
ger  poking  about  in  the  pool,  but  he  was  not 
there,  though  the  tide  was  now  on  the  ebb.  It 
would  not  be  low  water  for  three  hours  yet,  so 
he  guessed  the  man  was  holding  back  till  he  could 
work  at  the  best  advantage.  Without  the  lan¬ 
tern  Dick  could  do  little  in  the  pool.  Now  that 
the  sun  no  longer  shone  in  through  the  opening, 
the  marine  cavern  was  much  darker  than  it  was 
when  the  boy  was  there  before.  The  pool  itself 
was  always  completely  enveloped  in  the  shadows, 
and  now  one  could  only  dimly  make  out  the'  rim 
of  rocks  about  the  edge  of  it,  thirty  feet  above 
its  surface. 

As  it  was  not  a  cheerful  idea  to  hang  around 
a  place  where  for  all*  he  knew  the  stranger  was 
following  his  actions  with  his  eyes  from  some 
dark  cavity,  Dick  left  the  cavern  and  rejoined 
his  friends.  Bob  had  helped  Tom  put  the  keg  in 
the  boat,  and  had  used  the  line  to  tie  the  boards 
to  the  door  with  the  intention  of  towing  the  float. 

“We’ll  get  the  ether  wood  I  hid  in  the  rift,” 


said  Dick.  “We  might  as  well  make  one  job  of 
it  while  we’re  here.” 

“That’s  right,”  nodded  Bob. 

He  and  Dick  entered  the  rift  and  fetched  the 
stuff  down  in  a  couple  of  trips.  It  was  added 
to  the  rest  of  the  wood  on  the  door  and  securely 
tied  in  place.  Then  the  boys  started  back  for 
the  village. 


CHAPTER  VI.— The  Brass-Bound  Box. 

It  was  night,  and  a  brilliant  star-lit  sky  hung 
over  the  scene  of  our  story.  The  full  moon,  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  east,  shone  across  the  great  lake, 
silvering  the  myriad  of  wavelets  that  gently 
agitated  its  surface.  It  was  just  high  enough 
to  shine  in  through  the  upper  opening  of  the 
marine  cavern.  Since  Dick  was  last  there  the 
tide  had  ebbed,  flowed  again,  and  was  now  once 
more  on  the  ebb.  Down  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  pool  the  fierce  stranger  was  poking  around 
the  bottom  with  the  stick  that  had  a  crook  on 
the  end,  aided  by  Dick’s  lantern.  When  the  tid , 
was  out  before  during  the  early  afternoon  he  had 
spent  a  long  time  on  the  job,  but  without  result, 
and  his  feelings  were  not  improved  by  his  non¬ 
success. 

Dick’s  statement  that  there  was  only  one 
chance  in  ten  thousand  that  the  brass-bound 
box  would  be  drawn  into  the  cavern  galled  him 
greatly.  Such  a  reflection  would  have  discouraged 
most  searchers,  for  there  was  truth  in  it.  The 
watery  path  through  which  any  object  was  likely 
to  be  drawn  into  the  pool  was  but  a  speck  in  the 
long  curving  line  of  shore.  Dick  did  not  over¬ 
estimate  the  chances  that  were  against  a  par¬ 
ticular  object  coming  in  there.  Everything 
pointed  to  the  box  landing  somewhere  else  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  from  one  to  ten  miles,  or  even 
further  away  from  the  scene  of  the  wreck  of 
the  steamer.  The  stranger,  however,  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  box  would  elude  him.  From  sun¬ 
down  till  long  after  dark  he  had  tramped  the 
shore  for  miles  to  the  westward,  looking  the 
beach  and  rocks  over  carefully,  but  without 
result. 

When  the  moon  first  rose  he  had  swum  the 
swirling  break  in  the  beach  and  continued  his 
quest  in  the  opposite  direction  till  he  drew  close 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  a  full  mile,  and 
nothing  had  come  of  it.  He  was  now  back  in  the 
cavern  again  making  another  search  of  the 
pool  as  the  tide  receded,  in  the  bare  hope  that 
success  might  crown  his  efforts  at  last.  Such 
perserverance  as  his  deserved  to  be  rewarded, 
though  his  right  to  the  box  might  be  questioned. 
Certainly  its  contents  must  be  very  valuable  to 
cause  him  to  stick  with  such  grim  determination 
to  the  hunt.  It  was  now  thirty-six  hours  since 
the  steamer  went  down  and  the  man  had  not 
been  near  the  village,  nor  had  he  been  seen  by 
human  being  save  Dick. 

How  hhd  he  satisfied  his  hunger  during  that 
time?  No  one  but  himself  could  answer  that 
question.  He  looked  strong  enough  to  stand  out 
for  some  time,  and  he  had  a  will  strong  enough 
to  triumph  over  bodily  privation  as  long  as 
human  endurance  would  enable  him  to  do  it. 
But  was  he  really  reduced  to  that  point?  Up 
to  this  time  he  showed  no  signs  of  it.  No  one 
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had  come  to  the  cavern  since  Dick  was  there* 
last.  In  fact,  the  place  was  seldom  visited  by 
people  from  the  village,  and  only  by  those  who 
had  the  nerve  and  spryness  to  ascend  to  the 
large  opening  over  the  rocks  from  the  outside. 
Dick  and  old  Maurice  Wardle  were  the  only 
persons  who  used  the  subterranean  passages. 
Ever  since  two  boatmen  had  ventured  that  way 
and  nearly  lost  their  lives  in  the  dark,  the  hole 
in  the  rift  was  tabooed.  It  was  regarded  as  too 
precarious  a  route  to  the  cavern. 

Dick,  having  become  familiar  with  its  intrica¬ 
cies  and  dangers,  thought  nothing  of  traversing 
it  with  a  lantern.  Old  Wardle  knew  the  sub¬ 
terranean  passages  much  better  even  than  the 
boy.  He  had  thoroughly  inspected  the  whole 
place,  and  had  sized  it  up  as  an  old  abandoned 
copper  mine.  As  even  the  oldest  inhabitant  had. 
no  knowledge  of  copper  ever  having  been  dug 
out  of  those  cliffs,  it  stood  to  reason  that  it 
must  have  been  worked  a  very  long  time  ago 
when  only  Indians  lived  thereabouts.  As  In¬ 
dians  could  hardly  have  started  such  an  enter¬ 
prise,  old  Wardle  guessed  that  French  adven¬ 
turers  must  have  been  at  the  back  of  it,  though 
he  had  not  been  able,  with  all  his  reading,  to 
find  any  data  on  the  subject.  The  old  man  was 
continually  poking  around  in  the  passages  and 
digging  at  the  walls,  for  he  had  a  wild  fancy 
that  copper  still  existed  in  a  quantity  in  those 
cliffs,  and  he  dreamed  of  coming  upon  a  fresh 
rift  of  it  that  would  make  his  fortune.  On  the 
night  this  chapter  opens,  and  at  the  very  time 
the  moon  was  shining  into  the  big  opening  of 
the  cavern,  Maurice  \Vardle  slipped  out  of  his 
cottage  and  took  his  way  over  to  the  cliffs.  He 
was  an  old  nigh  third,  and  seldom  went  to  bed 
till  cock  crow.  He  loved  to  be  abroad  when 
other  people  were  asleep.  Stillness  and  solitude 
suited  him  best,  and  the  subterranean  passages 
with  their  pitfalls  were  fascinating  to  him. 

“Ah!”  muttered  the  old  man,  as  he  approached 
the  opening  to  the  rift,  “who  would  suspect  that 
old  Maurice  Wardle  visits  these  cliffs  in  fair 
weather  and  foul,  in  the  uncanny  hours  of  the 
night?  Who  would  care  if  they  did  suspect? 
And  yet  they  might  wonder  what  object  brought 
me  thither  and  out  of  curiosity  follow  me.  And 
if  they  did,  would  they  dare  follow  me  into  the 
subterranean  depths  where  death  lurks  to  trip 
up  the  feet  of  the  unwary?  No,  no;  they  would 
pause  at  the  black  hole  and  ask  themselves  if 
they  had  seen  the  last  of  me.  Ha,  ha,  ha!”  he 
chuckled,  “night  and  the  old  man  are  good 
friends.  Others  fear  the  darkness,  as  they  dread 
to  pass  the  churchyard  wall  when  the  midnight 
booms  from  the  -village  clock,  but  not  I.” 

At  that  moment  three  solemn  strokes  of  a 
deep-toned  bell  were  faintly  borne  on  the  night 
wind  to  his  ears. 

*- “Three  o’clock!  I  warrant  few  about  the  vil¬ 
lage  know  the  hours,  save  the  church  clock  and 
the  old  man — the  old  recluse,  they  call  him.  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  how  good  it  is  to  be  alone!  How  re¬ 
freshing  is  the  night  breeze !  The  stars  look 
down  and  wink  at  old  Maurice.  They  know 
that  only  he  comes  this  way  at  night.  And  they 
know  why.  Oh,  yes,  they  know  everything  and 
tell  nothing.” 

By  this  time  the  old  man  had  made  his  way 
down  the  rift  to  the  black  hole. 


“How  dark  it  looks  in  there!  As  dark  and 
silent  as  the  tomb  that  will  some  day  welcome 
old  Maurice  and  shelter  his  old  bones  till  they 
crumble  into  dust.” 

He  entered  the  hole,  stepped  to  one  side,  and 
from  a  crevice  brought  forth  the  lantern,  which 
was  his  inseparable  companion  among  the  pas¬ 
sages.  He  lighted  it  and  proceeded  on  his  way. 

“No  one  hereabouts  dreams  that  these  pas¬ 
sages  follow  the  paths  once  filled  with  copper 
ore,”  mused  Maurice  Wardle,  as  he  advanced. 
“But  I  know  it;  oh,  yes,  I  know  it.  I  have  pried 
around  till  I  found  out  the  secret.  But  it 
amounts  to  nothing  unless  I  can  discover  a  new 
lead  somewhere.  Ah,  if  I  only  could!  Perhaps 
I  will  if  I  live  long  enough.  It’s  cold  in  here' 
to-night,  cold  as  the  hearts  of  the  rascals  who 
years  ago  robbed  me  of  my  fortune,  and  let  me 
to  find  my  way  to  the  pqorhouse  if  I  cared  to 
go  there.  But  I  didn’t.  I  came  here  instead, 
and  I  am  not  so  poor  as  I  was.  I  must  go 
down  to  the  cavern  and  warm  myself  in  the 
moonbeams  at  the  opening  where  I  crouched  the 
day  before  yesterday  and  saw  the  steamer  go 
down  in  the  gale.  Only  one  person  escaped,  I 
heard.  A  young  and  good-looking  chap  now  in 
the  doctor’s  care  at  the  village  inn.  I  wonder 
who  he  is?  They  say  he  is  out  of  his  mind  and 
babbles  about  a  brass-bound  mahogany  box  which 
contains  a  fortune  in  precious  stones  which  he 
fancies  he  has  with  him.  Perhaps  he  had  it 
on  the  steamer,  #nd  it'  is  now  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  with  the  wreck  and  the  corpses  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  gale?  If  that  is  true,  how 
I  pity  his  awakening  to  the  realization  of  his 
loss.  Maybe  some  day  the  waves  will  toss  it 
up  on  the  shore  hereabouts  like  the  shells  and 
pebbles.  It  might  even  find  its  way  into  the 
pool  and  lie  there.  It  might  be  there  now." 

He  stopped  and  his  breath  escaped  with  a 
whistling  sound. 

“Suppose  I  should  find  it?  Not  now,  but  after 
he  had  gone  away  and  left  no  clew  to  his  des¬ 
tination.  It  would  then  belong  to  me.  A  fortune 
in  precious  stones  would  make  me  rich  again. 
It  would  be  better  than  hunting  for  a  copper 
vein  I  might  never  find.  Ha!  the  thought  makes 
my  blood  tingle.  I  must  look  down  in  the  pool 
right  away  and  see  if  perchance  it  is  there.  But 
if  I  should  find  it  now  it  would  be  my  duty  to 
give  it  up  to  the  owner — the  young  man  at  the 
inn.  Could  I  do  that  when  I  am  so  poor?  Yet 
if  I  kept  it  I  would  be  a  thief,  and  old  Maurice 
has  never  yet  stolen  a  dollar  from  any  one.  But 
suppose  the  young  man  should  die?  They  say 
he  is  very  bad,  very  bad  indeed.  If  he  should 
die  to-morrow,  or  ne*xt  day,  or  next  week,  the 
box  would  then  be  mine.  Then  if  I  should  find 
it  I  had  better  say  nothing  about  it  until — 
what  was  that?” 

Old  Wardle  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
arched  entrance  to  the  marine  cavern,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  entering  when  he  heard  a  sound 
within.  He  stopped  and  listened,  hiding  the 
lantern  under  his  coat.  Old  as  he  was,  Maurice 
Wardle’s  sense  of  hearing  was  remarkably  acute. 
He  heard  the  deep  breathing  of  some  person, 
clearly  a  man,  who  was  climbing  up  the  slippery 
sides  of  the  pool.  In  addition  to  the  breathing 
he  heard  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction.  Crouching 
down  in  the  gloom  of  the  entrance.  Wardle  wait- 
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ed  for  the  intruder  to  appear.  The  bright  moon¬ 
light  had  swung  around  so  that  it  cast  a  glow 
along  one  edge  of  the  pool.  Into  this  streak  of 
light  rose  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  stranger 
from  the  shore.  A  look  of  exultation  rested  on 
the  bronzed  and  bearded  countenance.  The  re§t 
of  his  body  followed,  and  under  his  arm  he 
carried  a  brass-bound  box.  The  box  dripped 
water,  and  the  brass  corner  pieces  glistened  in 
the  moonlight. 

Maurice  Wardle’s  gaze  took  in  both  the 
stranger  and  the  box.  He  choked  back  an 
ejaculation  that  rose  to  his  lips  when  he  saw 
that  the  box  tallied  with  the  description  of  the 
one  he  had  in  his  mind.  He  saw  that  the  man 
was  a  stranger,  and  he  wondered  how  he  came 
to  be  there.  He  had  evidently  got  the  box  out 
of  the  pool,  where  it  had- been  brought  by  the 
inrush  of  the  tide.  The  marine  cavern  was  the 
last  place  in  the  world  for  a  stranger  to  be  seen 
in,  so  argued  the  old  man.  Where  did  he  come 
from,  and  what  object  had  taken  him  down  into 
the  pool?  Surely  not  the  box,  for  how  could 
he  know  it  was  there?  He  must  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for  something  else,  and  had  come  upon  the 
box  accidentally.  Now  that  he  had  it,  what  was 
he  going  to  do  with  it?  Maurice  Wardle  was 
fairly  beside  himself  with  disappointment.  The 
box  reputed  to  contain  a  fortune  in  jewels  was 
now  as  far  out  of  his  reach  as  though  it  rested 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  stranger  strode 
to  the  moonlit  opening,  held  the  box  up  to  the 
light  and  examined  it  carefully.* 

“Mine — mine  at  last,”  he  cried,  exultantly.  “I 
did  not  follow  Jasper  Swift  in  vain.  The  prize 
is  well  worth  all  the  trouble  I  have  taken  to 
gain  it.  Now  to  hide  it  in  some  secure  spot 
while  I  venture  to  the  village  for  food  and  to 
learn  the  most  direct  road  out  of  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  There  must  be  a  railroad  somewhere  with¬ 
in  reasonable  striking  distance,  and  once  I  reach 
it  with  the  box,  the  rest  will  be  easy.” 

He  looked  around  on  the  walls  and  uneven 
floor  of  the  cavern,  seeking  a  suitable  hiding 
place  for  the  box.  The  moonlight  had  withdrawn 
from  the  interior  and  shone  only  on  one  side 
of  the  opening.  The  cavern  was  thus  largely 
shrouded  in  gloom.  The  stranger,  after  an  im¬ 
patient  ejaculation,  laid  the  box  behind  a  rock 
and,  gliding  to  the  rim  of  the  pool,  began  to 
descend  for  the  lantern  he  had  left  burning  close 
to  the  water.  Old  Maurice’s  eyes  followed  his 
retreating  figure. 

“What  is  he  after  now?”  he  asked  himself.  “I 
must  see.” 

He  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  rim  of  rocks  and 
cautiously  peered  down. 

“I  believe  he  is  going  after  the  lantern,”  he 
thought.  “He  put  the  box  behind  yonder  rock. 
It  will  take  him  two  or  three  minutes  to  return. 
That  will  give  me  time  enough  to  secure  the  box 
and  make  my  escape  up  through  the  passages. 
He’ll  never  be  able  to  overtake  me  after  he 
misses  the  box  and.  figures  that  some  hidden  ob¬ 
server  of  his  actions  took  it  and  retreated  by  the 
underground  route.  He  is  a  stranger,  and  would 
lose  himself  among  the  inner  caverns,  perhaps 
fall  into  one  of  the  pits,  and  that  would  be  the 
end  of  him.” 

The  old  man  slipped  over  to  the  rock,  seized 
the  box  and  darted  back  to  the  arched  entrance. 


Picking  up  the  lantern,  he  made  off  as  fast  as 
his  legs  could  carry  him. 


CHAPTER  VII. — Dick  Does  A  Good  Day’s 

Business. 

Dick  Heartwell  was  always  the  first  up  in  the- 
cottage.  He  made  the  fire  and  had  the  kettle 
boiling  by  the  time  his  sister  appeared.  Jake 
Fielding,  being  usually  the  last  to  go  to  bed  at 
night,  got  up  when  it  suited  him,  and  his  wife 
always  kept  his  breakfast  warm  in  the  oven  for 
him. 

“You  treat  him  altogether  too  well,”  Dick  - 
often  told  her.  “He’s  a  good-for-nothing  loafer 
and  doesn’t  deserve  a  decent  wife.  If  I  didn’t 
know  that  you  would  head  straight  for  the  poor- 
house  if  I  left  you,  I  wouldn’t  stay  around  here 
any  longer  than  I  could  pack  up  and  light  out.” 

The  morning  in  question  Dick  was  figuring  on 
taking  advantage  of  Jake’s  laziness  to  carry  the 
keg  of  cognac,  which  he  had  hidden  in  the  out¬ 
house  under  a  pile  of  wood,  to  the  village  and 
sell  it  for  the  best  price  it  would  fetch,  pro¬ 
vided  that  price  was  somewhere  near  its  whole¬ 
sale  value.  If  the  tavern-keeper  wouldn’t  do  the 
right  thing,  he  intended  to  carry  it  to  Bristol 
on  the  light  wagon  belonging  to  Bob’s  father 
and  sell  it  there.  Contrary  to  precedent,  Jake 
got  in  time  to  breakfast  with  his  wife  and  Dick. 

“Look  here,  young  fellow,”  he  said  to  Dick, 
“what  have  you  been  doing  to  Gid  Keelson?  He 
never  did  think  much  of  you,  but  now  he’s  down 
on  you  like  a  load  of  brick.  He  swears  he’s 
going  to  get  even  with  you.” 

“He’ll  leave  me  alone  if  he  knows  when  he’s 
well  off,”  said  Dick. 

“What’s  the  trouble  between  you?  I  thought 
you  didn’t  speak  to  him.” 

“I  suppose  you  know  he  was  drunk  yester¬ 
day?” 

“Yes,  he  was  somewhat  half  shot.” 

“He  was  more  than  half  shot  when  I  ran 
against  him.  I  encountered  him  in  the  rift,  and 
this  is  how  it  happened.” 

Dick  told  what  took  place  in  the  rift  between 
Keelson  and  Dora  Thorne,  and  how  he  had  in¬ 
terfered  to  save  the  girl  from  being  robbed.  He 
said  that  Keelson,  after  failing  to  throw  him 
down  the  rocks,  got  a  grip  on  his  throat  and 
was  choking  him  when  Dora  picked  up  a  stone 
and  knocked  him  senseless. 

“That’s  the  whole  story,”  concluded  the  boy. 
“If  you  don’t  think  Keelson  got  what  he  deserv¬ 
ed,  I  do.  I  persuaded  old  Wardle  not  to  prose¬ 
cute  him,  but  if  your  friend  starts  any  rough- 
house  with  me,  Wardle  will  have  him  arrested 
at  once.  You  can  tell  him  so  with  my  com¬ 
pliments.” 

“Huh!”  ejaculated  Jake,  who  did  not  like 
Dick’s  independent  manner. 

Neither  had  anything  more  to  say  to  each 
other  during  the  meal.  When  Jake  had  finished 
he  got  up  and  lit  his  pipe. 

“Lend  me  a  quarter,  will  you?”  he  said. 

“Nothing  doing  in  the  money  line,”  replied  the 
boy. 

Jake  looked  disappointed  and  walked  outside. 
He  went  as  far  as  the  cove  and  saw  the  row- 
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boat.  The  name  painted'  on  the  stern  showed 
him  that  it  had  belonged  to  the  wrecked  steamer, 
so  he  figured  that  his  brother-in-law  had  found 
it  along  the  beach.  It  was  worth  money.  He 
could  easily  sell  it  for  twenty  dollars,  and  twenty 
dollars  would  be  a  big -windfall  to  him.  It 
was  a  long  time  since  he  had  owned  that  much 
money.  He  knew  Dick  would  kick  up  an  awful 
rumpus  if  he  disposed  of  it,  but  the  temptation 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  He  looked  the  boat 
over  carefully  and  calculated  that  he  ought  to 
get  thirty  dollars  for  it.  Untying  the  line  he 
got  in,  got  out  a  pair  of  oars,  and  rowed  off. 
About  that  time  Dick  came  out  of  the  cottage 
and  caught  sight  of  him.  He  ran  down  to  the 
water  and  shouted  to  him  to  come  back.  Jack 
pretended  that  he  did  not  hear  him,  and  kept 
on.  Dick  was  as  mad  as  a  hornet.  There  was 
only  one  thing  for  him  to  do;  that  was  to  fol¬ 
low  his  brother-in-law  to  the  village  and  prevent 
him  from  selling  the  boat.  On  the  way  he  met 
Bob  and  Tom,  and  told  them  what  Jake  had 
done. 

“Are  you  going  to  stop  him  from  selling  it?” 
said  Bob. 

“Bet  your  life  I  am.  The  boat  belongs ^to  me. 
He  has  no  right  to  sell  it,”  replied  Dicki 

Jake  had  seen  Dick  start  off  villageward,  and 
knew  that  the  boy  intended  to  interfere  with  his 
*  intended  arrangement.  He  knew  that  would 
block  his  purpose,  for  he  doubted  if  any  boat¬ 
man  would  deal  with  him  if  Dick  protested.  So 
instead  of  going  to  the  wharves  he  rowed  into 
a  secluded  spot,  tied  the  boat  and  went  in  search 
of  a  purchaser.  The  boys  went  to  the  end  of  the 
nearest  wharf  and  waited  for  J ake  to  come 
along.  When  he  failed  to  do  so  at  the  end  of 
a  reasonable  time,  Dick’  wondered  what  was  de¬ 
taining  him.  Leaving  Tom  on  the  watch,  he 
and  Bob  started  back  to  hunt  him  up.  In  the 
meantime,  Jack  met  a  boatman,  and  offered  him 
the  boat  cheap.  As  Fielding’s  reputation  was 
snaky  with  the  villagers,  the  man  wanted  to 
know  where  he  got  the  boat.  Jake  replied  that 
it  beloJ&g<3d  to  the  foundered  steamer,  had  drift¬ 
ed  ashore  near  his  cottage,  and  he  had  taken 
possession  of  it.  As  the  man  wanted  a  new 
boat,  he  consented  to  go  with  Jake  and  look  it 
over.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he 
agreed  to  give  $25  for  it,  $5  down  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  weekly  instalments.  Jake  agreed,  and 
the  boatman  handed  him  the  fir’St  payment  and 
took  possession  of  the  boat.  Fielding  went  off 
in  high  glee  to  find  Gid  Keelson.  Tom  Thacker 
saw  the  boatman  rowing  along  in  Dick’s  prop¬ 
erty,  and  hailed  him. 

“Did  you  buy  that  boat  from  Jake  Fielding?” 
he  asked. 

“What  put  that  into  your  head?”  asked  the 
.  -boatman^  resting  on  his  oars. 

“Because  Jake  stole  it  from  Dick  Heartwell 
and  had  no  right  to  sell  it.  You  will  have  to 
give  it  up  or  buy  it  over  again  from  Dick.” 

“I  bought  it  in  good  faith  from  Fielding  and 
intend  to  keep  it,”  said  the  man,  doggedly. 

“All  right.  I’ll  tell  Dick,”  said  Tom. 

The  boatman  went  on  his  way,  and  Tom  hur¬ 
ried  off  to  find  his  friend.  He  met  Dick  and 
Bob  fifteen  minutes  later,  and  handed  the  form¬ 
er  the  news. 


“Who  is  the  boatman  who  said  he  bought  my 
boat?” 

“Jim  Gosport.” 

“We’ll  go  and  see  Jim  right  away.” 

Dick  knew  where  to  find  him.  He  was  ex¬ 
hibiting  his  purchase  to  several  boatmen,  but 
did  not  say  what  he  had  paid  for  the  boat.  Dick 
walked  up  and  claimed  it. 

“I  bought  it  from  your  brother-in-law.  He 
said  he  found  it,  and  I  took  his  word  for  it. 
The  boat  is  mine  and  I  shall  hold  it,”  said  the 
boatman,  who  had  no  wish  to  lose  his  bargain. 

“You  can’t  hold  my  property,”  insisted  the 
young  beach  comber. 

“How  are  you  going  to  prove  it’s  your  prop¬ 
erty?” 

“That’s  easy.  Bob  and  Tom  were  on  the 
shore  beyond  the  cavern  when  I  found  the  boat. 
If  you  refuse  to  give  it  up  I  shall  see  the  justice 
at  once,  and-  get  out  a  writ  of  replevin.” 

Dick’s  determined  manner,  backed  up  by  the 
statements  of  his  companions,  convinced  the 
boatman  that  Fielding  had  lied  to  him,  and  he 
knew  if  Dick  got  out  the  writ  he  couldn’t  hold 
the  boat. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I’ve  only  paid  Fielding  $5  on 
account.  I’ll  give  you  the  rest  and  we’ll  call  it 
square.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  the  rest?” 

“Twenty  dollars.” 

“Then  you  agreed  to  pay  Jake  $25?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  my  price  is  $50,”  said  Dick. 

“I  couldn’t  pay  so  mttch,”  said  the  boatman. 

“Then  you  can’t  have  the  boat.  Anyway,  I 
don’t  want  to  sell  it  yet  a  while.  I  have  use 
for  it.” 

“Give  me  my  $5  back,  and  you  can  have  it.” 

“You  didn’t  pay  me  $5.” 

“I  gave  it  to  your  brother-in-law.” 

“What  has  that  got  to  do  with  me?  You  must 
see  him  about  it.” 

“Then  I’ll  have  him  arrested  for  selling  me  a 
stolen  boat,”  said  Gosport,  thinking  that  would 
cause  Dick  to  weaken,  but  it  didn’t.” 

“I  don’t  care  what  you  do.” 

“I’ll  give  you  $35,  less  the  $5  I  paid  Fielding,” 
said  Gosport. 

“No.  The  boat  is  not  for  sale  at  a  cent  less 
than  $50.” 

“I’ll  give  you  $50  for  the  boat,  if  you’ll  give 
me  time  to  pay  it,”  said  one  of  the  other  boat¬ 
men. 

That  made  Gosport  mad. 

“I’ll  give  $50  myself*  I  have  the  first  right 
to  it,”  he  said.  “Five  down  and  the  balance  by 
the  week.” 

“I’ll  bid  $60,”  said  the  other;  “ten  down  and 
$5  a  week.” 

Another  boatman,  who  had  come  up  during  the 
controversy,  offered  Dick  $75  in  cash. 

“I’ll  take  you,”  said  the  boy,  “unless  Gosport 
will  do  as  well.  I’ll  give  him  the  first  chance.” 

“I  can’t  pay  cash,”  said  Gosport.  “I’ll  pay 
you  $80  if  you  will  trust  me.” 

“I’ll  give  $85  cash,”  said  the  ether  man. 

That  led  to  a  wordy  war  between  the  men. 
Gosport  in  a  rage  threw  up  the  boat  and  went 
off  to  find  Fielding  and  get  his  $5  back.  He 
went  to  the  tavern,  where  he  expected  to  find 
him,  but  Jake  wasn’t  there.  After  looking 
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everywhere  he  could  think  of,  his  rage  and  dis¬ 
appointment  over  the  loss  of  his  fine  bargain 
got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  went  to  the  office 
of  the  magistrate  and  swore  out  a  warrant 
against  Fielding  for  obtaining  his  $5  under  false 
pretenses.  It  was  given  to  one  of  the  constables 
to  serve,  and  he  arrested  J ake  later  on  and 
clapped  him  in  the  lock-up.  Dick,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  sold  the  boat  to  the  cash  purchaser  for 
$85,  and  got  the  money.  Then  he  went  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  tavern  and  dickered  with  him 
for  the  keg  of  brandy.  The  man  would  only 
give  $20  for  it,  and  Dick  wouldn’t  sell  for  that. 

“What  do  you  want  for  it?”  said  the  tavern- 
keeper. 

“It.  ought  to  be  worth  $5  a  gallon  wholesale, 
for  it’s  imported,  with  the  date  1890  on  it. 
There  are  thirty  gallons.” 

“Get  out.  IT!  give  you  $30  if  the  keg  holds 
thirty  gallons.” 

“No,  you  won’t.” 

“Who  do  you  expect  will  do  better  with  you?” 

“I’ll  take  it  to  Bristol  and  try  there.” 

The  tavern-keeper  finally  raised  his  price  by 
degrees  to  $50',  but  Dick  would  not  take  it,  so 
no  deal  was  made.  That  afternon  he  and  Bob 
carried  the  keg  to  Bristol,  and  Dick  got  $100  for 
the  keg,  and  the  purchaser  got  a  bargain,  for  it 
could  be  sold  for  $6.50  a  gallon  retail.  ‘  Thus 
Dick  made  $185  that  day,  which  was  a  big  lot 
of  money  to  him. 

When  Dick  got  home  that  evening  he  found 
his  sister  greatly  depressed.  Then  he  learned 
that  Jake  had  been  arrested.  Dick  could  not  see 
his  sister  worry  over  her  husband, -so  he  handed 
over  $5  of  the  money  he  brought  home  and  told 
her  to  call  on  Gosport  in  the  morning  and  pay 
him  on  his  promise  to  withdraw  the  charge.  Then 
she  told  Dick  of  the  visit  of  the  bearded  man. 
But  D jck  could  not  place  him  at  first  until  his 
sister  further  described  him,  then  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  fierce-looking  stranger  who  had  been 
loitering  in  the  neighborhood.  That  night  as  Dick 
was  in  bed  asleep,  he  was  awakened  by  a  noise 
at  the  window  and  realized  that  somebody  was 
entering  the  room.  Dick  sprang  up,  lit  the  gas 
and  saw  standing  before  him  the  bearded  strang¬ 
er.  Dick  asked  what  he  meant  by  his  intrusion, 
and  the  man  answered : 

“I  have  come  after  that  brass  bound  box  you 
sneaked  out  of  the  cavern  early  this  morning.” 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  Dick’s 
sister  appeared  on  the  threshold.  She  had  been 
awakened  by  the  noise. 

“Look  here,”  said  Dick  to  the  stranger,  “I  know 
nothing  of  any  brass-bound  box  at  all.” 

The  stranger  acted  as  though  he  suspected  Dick 
told  the  truth. 

“Do  you  know  anyone  who  hangs  around  the 
cavern  like  yourself?” 

“Only  an  old  man  named  Maurice  Wardle,  who 
lives  in  an  old  cottage  over  toward  the  cliffs.” 

The  stranger  looked  at  Dick  intently  and  with¬ 
out  another  word  stepped  to  the  window  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  After  the  stranger  disappeared  Dick 
shut  the  window  and  tried  to  get  to  sleep,  which 
was  not  an  easy  task.  He  kept  asking  himself 
if  Maurice  Wardle  was  mixed  up  in  the  affair. 
He  thought  he  would  put  the  old  man  on  his 
guard,  and  with  that  intention  the  next  morning 
he  staked  for  the  Wardle  cottage.  He  talked 


with  Dora  and  learned  that  the  bearded  stranger 
had  only  left  the  cottage  a  short  time  before 
carrying  a  box  .away  with  him  after  a  heated 
discussion  with  Maurice.  Dick  took  himself  off 
and  on  his  way  back  met  the  bearded  stranger, 
evidently  returning  to  the  Wardle  cottage  in  a 
towering  rage.  Dick  asked  him  what  the  trouble 
was.  The  man  declared  that  old  Wardle  had 
played  a  trick  on  him,  and  had  given  him  a  box 
full  of  pebbles,  whereas  the  box  had  ought  to^ 
contain  a  lot  of  Brazilian  diamonds. 

“Well,  you  won’t  see  Mr.  Wardle,”  said  Dick, 
“for  he  is  not  at  home  now.  His  housekeeper 
told  me  that  he  packed  his  bag  and  has  gone 
away,  where  she  did  not  know.” 

“Well,  I  am  going  on  his  track,  and  woe  betide 
him  if  I  catch  him!”  said  the  man.  Then  he 
handed  Dick  the  box  and  told  him  to  keep  it, 
as  it  was  of  no  use  to  him  now.  Then  he  went 
off  in  a  towering  rage. 


CHAPTER  VIII. — In  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy 
and  Out. 

The  young,  beach  comber  watched  the  stranger 
till  he  disappeared  down  into  the  hollow  where 
the  Wardle  cottage  stood,  then  he  opened  the 
brass-bound  box,  the  lock  of  which  was  broken,* 
though  it  didn’t  show  it.  Inside  he  found  several 
handfuls  of  pebbles  lying  on  a  bed  of  cotton 
batting. 

Dick  slammed  the  cover  of  the  box  down  and 
found  that  the  broken  spring  got  caught  in  some 
way  and  held  the  cover  almost  as  well  as  if  it 
had  been  locked.  Taking  it  under  his  arm  he 
started  for  home.  He  took  a  short  cut  through 
a  sprinkling  of  woods,  forgetting  that  this  route 
would  take  him  close  to  Keelson’s  cottage.  Usu¬ 
ally  he  gave  the  place  a  wide  berth,  even  when 
he  supposed  Keelson  was  away  from  home,  for 
he  had  no  desire  to  encounter  the  rascal.  Since 
the  affair  in  the  rift  a  meeting  between  them 
was  even  less  desirable.  For  that  reason  he  was 
taking  some  chances  by  following  the  short  cut. 

Keelson  had  a  son  named  Moses,  who  was 
about  as  hard-looking  as  his  father  and,  for  that 
matter,  his  mother.  Dick  had  given  this  lad  a 
good  whaling  on  one  occasion,  for  cause,  and 
Moses  had  it  in  for  Dick  in  consequence.  The 
youth  had  no  friends  in  the  village  on  account 
of  his  surly  disposition  and  the  reputation  en¬ 
joyed  by  his  father  and  mother.  For  that  reason 
he  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources  for  amuse¬ 
ment.  One  of  his  pleasures  was  to  stone  cats, 
dogs,  chickens  and  birds.  He  took  considerable 
pleasure  in  that  recreation.  He  also  made  traps 
and  set  them  to  catch  anything  in  the  same  time 
that  came  near  his  home.  Whenever  success  : 
crowned  his  ingenuity  he  spent  much  time  tor-’lj 
turing  the  prisoner  to  hear  it  squeal.  During 
the  previous  week  his  father  had  had  trouble 
with  his  nearest  neighbor,  and  Moses  declared 
war  againt  his  poultry  and  other  live  stock. 

The  neighbor  harbored  an  old  half-blind  horse 
out  of  Christian  charity.  During  the  day  the 
horse  roamed  around  the  neighborhood  nibbling 
grass  and  otherwise  amusing  himself.  After 
making  a  target  of  the  inoffensive  animal  for 
a  day  or  two,  Moses  got  a  brilliant  idea  in  his 
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head.  He  got  a  shovel  and  dug  a  pit  about  five 
feet  deep,  and  wide  and  long  enough  to  hold  the 
horse  if  he  could  be  got  into  it.  To  accomplish 
the  latter  point  he  concealed  the  hole  under  a 
light  roofing  of  branches  and  sods  from  among 
the  trees.  Then  he  awaited  results.  When  Dick 
came  along  he  was  stoning  the  horse  to  induce 
him  to  move  over  to  where  the  trap  lay.  Now 
the  young  beach  comber  didn’t  like  to  see  animals 
abused.  He  shouted  at  Moses  to  stop  his  fun. 
Moses  recognized  him  with  a  scowl  and  cast 
some  insulting  expressions  at  him.  Dick  started 
for  him  and  Moses  ran  for  the  house.  As  he 
passed  close  to  his  trap  an  idea  struck  him. 

He  stopped  and,  planting  himself  a  couple  of 
feet  away  from  the  hidden  pitfall,  he  put  his 
thumb  to  his  nose  and  wagged  his  fingers  de¬ 
risively  at  Dick.  That  made  the  young  beach 
comber  mad  and  he  darted  at  the  lad.  In  an¬ 
other  moment  he  went  headlong  into  the  hole, 
the  brass-bound  box  flying  forward  out  of  his 
hand.  Moses,  after  standing  on  his  head  with 
glee,  picked  up  the  box  and  bolted  home  with  it. 

“Drop  that!”  shouted  Dick,  as  he  pulled  him¬ 
self  out  of  the  trap. 

The  Keelson  boy  paid  no  attention  to  him. 
Dick  ran  after  him  at  a  lively  gait,  rapidly  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  distance  between  them.  Finding 
himself  in  danger  of  being  overhauled,  Moses  be¬ 
gan  yelling  for  help  as  he  drew  near  his  home. 
His  father  came  to  the  door  just  as  Dick  caught 
Moses  a  yard  away. 

“Save  me,  dad,  save  me!”  cried  the  unsavory 

youth. 

Recognizing  the  young  beach  comber  with  a 
scowl  Gideon  Keelson  advanced  and  caught  Dick 
by  the  arm. 

“What  are  you  doing  to  my  son,  you  scala- 
way?”  he  demanded,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  start 
a  ruction  with  Heartwell. 

“He’s  got  my  box.  I  fell  into  some  kind  of 
a  trap  up  near  those  trees  and  dropped  it.  Your 
son  grabbed  it  and  started  to  get  away  with  it, 
so  I  chased  him.” 

“He’s  a  liar,  dad.  I  found  the  box  hidden  in 
the  grass.  He  came  along  and  tried  to  get  it 
away  from  me.  I  ran  home  and  he  chased  me 
to  get  the  box  from  me,”  said  Moses,  unblushing- 
ly,  for  he  was  used  to  telling  falsehoods  when¬ 
ever  they  served  his  purpose. 

“So  you  tried  to  take  that  box  away  from  my 
son,  eh?”  said  Keelson,  in  an  aggressive  way. 

“I  tell  you  the  box  is  mine,”  said  Dick,  trying 
to  shake  off  the  man’s  hold. 

“My  son  says  it’s  his  and  I  believe  him,  so 
sheer  off  before  I  lose  my  temper  and  give  you 
a  drubbing  for  butting  in  between  me  and  that 
girl  in  the  rift  the  other  day.” 

“I  won’t  sheer  off  till  I  get  my  box,”  said  Dick, 
sturdily. 

“Oh,  you  won’t,  eh?  Hey,  Moses,  come  here.” 

“What  you  want?”  asked  Moses,  sticking  his 
head  out  of  the  door. 

“Fetch  a  rope  and  help  me  tie  this  smart  aleck 
to  that  tree.  I’m  going  to  give  him  a  tanning 
to  settle  old  scores.” 

The  prospect  of  seeing  Dick  get  a  whipping 
made  Moses  lively  on  his  pins.  He  fetched  a 
line,  of  which  there  was  plenty  in  the  cottage, 
and  handed  it  to  his  father.  Dick,  seeing  he 
was  in  trouble,  struggled  hard  to  get  away,  but 


Keelson’s  hands  had  a  grip  like  a  pot-book,  and 
the  boy  couldn’t  do  anything.  Keelson  and  his 
son  tied  the  young  beach  comber  to  a  large  tree 
near  the  house,  Moses  chuckling  with  glee  and 
taunting  Dick  with  the  punishment  he  was  going 
to  get. 

“Now  go  and  get  my  horsewhip,”  said  Keel¬ 
son. 

Moses,  eager  to  see  the  show,  rushed  into  the 
house  to  get  the  whip.  That  instrument  of  tor¬ 
ture  was  mislaid  and  the  combined  exertions  of 
Moses  and  his  mother  failed  to  bring  it  to  light. 
In  the  meantime  Dick  was  threatening  Keelson 
with  the  law  if  he  assaulted  him  with  the  whip. 

“What  do  I  care  about  the  law?”  sneered  the 
ruffian. 

“All  right.  You  touch  me  with  your  whip  and 
I’ll  have  you  in  jail  before  dark.” 

“I’ll  bet  you  won’t.  I’m  going  to  lick  you  till 
you  can’t  stand  up,”  said  Keelson,  vengefully. 

Growing  impatient  over  the  delay,  he  went  to 
the  door  of  his  house  and  demanded  to  know 
why  the  whip  was  not  forthcoming.  Not  getting 
any  answer,  for  Moses  and  his  mother  were 
down  in  the  cellar  looking  for  the  articles,  he 
strode  in  and  yelled  for  Moses.  Down  from  the 
bunch  of  trees  at  that  moment  appeared  Bob, 
and  Tom.  They  had  been  over  to  the  Fielding 
cottage  looking  for  Dick,  and  Mrs.  Fielding,  who 
had  returned  after  securing  the  release  of  her 
husgand,  told  them  that  her  brother  had  gone 
to  the  Wardle  cottage  to  see  the  old  man.  They 
started  in  that  direction,  hoping  to  meet  him 
coming  back,  but  were  disappointed.  They  did 
not  care  to  call  at  the  Wardle  place,  and  they 
knew  visitors,  aside  from  Dick,  were  not  wel¬ 
come  there,  so  they  hung  around  a  while  and 
then  started  back  by  the  very  route  taken  by  the 
young  beach  comber.  Dick  saw  them  coming  and 
he  shouted  to  them  to  hurry.  They  saw  him 
standing  against  the  tree  and  wondered  why  he 
was  there. 

It  was  not  till  they  got  closer  that  they  ob¬ 
served  he  was  tied  to  it.  Then  they  rushed  for¬ 
ward. 

“What’s  up,  Dick?  Who  tied  you  up  there?” 
said  Bob. 

“Gid  Keelson  did,  and  he’s  gone  into  his 
house  to  get  a  horsewhip  to  lash  me  with.  Cut 
me  free,  quick!”  replied  Dick. 

Bob  whipped  out  his  jack-knife  and  cut  the 
cords  in  a  twinkling.  The  three  then  darted 
behind  the  house,  for  they  heard  Keelson  com¬ 
ing.  The  ruffian  appeared,  followed  by  his  son 
and  his  wife.  The  trio  were  greatly  discon¬ 
certed  when  they  found  the  prisoner,  missing 
from  the  tree. 

“You  didn’t  tie  him  tight  enough,  dad,”  said 
Mcses.  “Now  he’s  got  away  and  you  can’t  lick 
him.” 

While  they  were  arguing  Dick  and  his  two 
friends  were  watching  them  from  the  rear  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  house.  They  could  easily  have  made 
their  escape,  but  Dick  wanted  to  witness  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  Keelson  and  his  son.  Mrs.  Keel¬ 
son  returned  to  her  work,  rather  disgusted  over 
the  affair.  She  was  disappointed  because  she 
was  cheated  out  of  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
the  castigation  of  Dick  Heartwell,  whom  she  dis¬ 
liked  for  many  reasons.  One  reason  was  be¬ 
cause  his  sister  had  shown  no  desire  to  be  on 
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friendly  terms  with  her.  As  her  husband  and 
Jake  Fielding  were  cronies  she  saw  no  reason 
why  Mrs.  Fielding  should  not  cultivate  her 
friendship.  Because  she  didn’t  Mrs.  Keelson 
called  her  a  stuck-up  hussy.  Keelson  presently  fol¬ 
lowed  his  wife.  Moses  started  for  the  back  of 
the  house.  As  he  turned  the  corner  he  was 
seized  by  Dick,  while  Bob  tied  a  handkerchief 
around  his  mouth.  He  was  lifted  and  carried, 
squirming  and  kicking,  toward  the  trees.  He 
was  put  down  on  the  edge  of  the  pit  and  the 
gag  removed. 

“Now  tell  me  where  you  put  that  box  of  mine 
you  took  into  your  house.  If  you  don’t  we’ll 
throw  you  into  this  hole  and  bury  you  alive,” 
said  Dick. 

Moses,  believing  he  meant  to  do  it,  weakened- 
and  said  he  had  left  the  box  on  a  small  table 
in  the  living-room. 

“Dump  him  into  the  hole  and  keep  him  there, 
Tom,  till  Bob  and  I  see  if  we  can  get  the  box. 
Watch  out  for  our  signal,”  said  Dick. 

Moses  was  dropped  into  the  hole  and  told  to 
sit  down  and  keep  quiet.  Dick  and  Bob  started 
back  for  the  house.  They  approached  it  cau¬ 
tiously  from  the  rear.  Creeping  up  on  one  side 
they  peered  through  the  window  of  the  living- 
room.  They  saw  Keelson  and  his  wife  at  the 
table  with  the  box,  which  the  man  had  just 
opened.  Their  disappointment  at  finding  that 
#  it  only  contained  pebbles  from  the  shore  was  re¬ 
flected  in  their  faces.  They  had  expected  to  find 
something  of  value.  The  box,  however,  was 
worth  something  and  Mrs.  Keelson  said  she 
would  take  it  to  put  small  articles  like  ribbons, 
spools  of  thread,  and  so  forth  in.  Her  husband 
told  her  to  take  it,  and  went  into  the  little 
kitchen  to  fill  his  pipe. 

At  that  point  Bob  rapped  on  the  window.  Mrs. 
Keelson  went  over  to  see  who  he  was  and  what 
he  wanted.  The  moment  she  reached  the  win¬ 
dow,  Dick  dashed  into  the  room,  seized  the  box 
and  ran  out  with  it.  The  woman  yelled  for  her 
husband,  but  by  the  time  he  reached  the  door, 
the  two  boys  were  too  far  away  to  be  caught, 
while  Tom  was  following  them  by  a  roundabout 
route,  leaving  Moses  to  crawl  out  of  the  hole 
and  go  home  with  his  tale  of  woe. 


CHAPTER  IX. — The  Keelson  Family  Start  On 
An  Expedition. 

When  ’Dick  reached  home  he  found  his  brother- 
in-law  smoking  outside  the  back  door.  Jake 
blamed  the  boy  as  being  indirectly  responsible 
for  his  arrest  and  detention  at  the  lock-up,  and 
favored  him  with  a  sulky  look. 

“I  see  you’re  out,”  said  Dick. 

“Yes,  I’m  out,”  growled  Jake.  “You’re  a  nice 
chap,  you  are,  to  put  me  in  such  a  hole.” 

“You  put  yourself  in  it  by  trying  to  do  me  out 
of  that  boat,  and  I’m  $5  out  on  your  account.” 

“Huh!”  ejaculated  Jake,  who  knew  that  his 
brother-in-law  had  advanced  the  money  that 
saved  him  from  being  sent  to  the  Bristol  work- 
house. 

He  did  not  appear  to  be  very  grateful. 

“You  were  so  anxious  to  sell  that  boat  that 
you  let  it  go  for  $25,  and  on  time  at  that.  You 


might  just  as  well  have  given  it  away.  I  made 
Gosport  give  it  up,  and  I  sold  it  to  George  Brown 
for  $85  cash.  Some  difference.  At  that  Brown 
got  a  bargain.” 

“Got  $85,  did  you?  Then  you  can  afford  to 
lend  me  a  fiver.” 

“I  wouldn’t  lend  you  a  nickel  after  that  trick 
of  yours.” 

“Huh!”  said  Jake  again.  “Whatfyou  got  un¬ 
der  your  arm?” 

“A  box.” 

“Where  did  you  get  it?  Looks  as  if  there 
was  something  valuable  in  it.” 

“Nothing  more  valuable  than  a"' few  old  peb¬ 
bles.” 

“What  you  giving  me?  No  one  would  keep 
pebbles  in  such  a  box.  Did  you  pick  that  up  on 
the  shore?” 

“No.  The  party  who  found  it  in  the  marine 
cavern  gave  it  to  me.” 

“Going  to  sell  it?” 

“No.  I’m  going  to  give  it  to  my  sister.  And 
mind  that  you  don’t  sneak  it  away  from  her, 
for  if  you  do  I’ll  have  you  pinched.  I  won’t 
stand  for  any  more  funny  business  from  you.” 

Dick  entered  the  house,  showed  the  box  to  his 
sister,  told  her  how  he  came  by  it,  and  said  she 
might  have  it  to  keep  her  knicknacks  in.  After 
dinner  he  went  over  to  the  hotel  to  learn  how 
the  young  passenger  was  and  find  out  his  name 
if  he  could.  He  found  that  the  young  fellow 
was  on  the  road  to  recovery,  but  that  his  mind 
was  a  complete  blank  as  to  the  past.  The  doc¬ 
tor  laid  this  to  a  blow  he  had  received  on  his 
head,  probably  at  the  time  the  steamer  was  sink¬ 
ing,  for  he  had  come  ashore  at  a  point  where 
there  were  no  rocks.  The  young  man  was  un¬ 
able  to  tell  his  name  or  give  any  account  of  him¬ 
self  whatever.  He  had  no  recollection  at  all  of 
the  tragedy  which  threwT  him  upon  the  hospital¬ 
ity  of  the  village. 

He  had  nothing  but  the  clothes  he  wore  when 
rescued  and  a  roll  of  bills  he  brought  ashore 
in  his  pocket.  He  was  a  general  object  of  sym¬ 
pathy  in  Bayville,  and  the  people  wondered  what 
he  would  do  when  he  was  fully  recovered.  From 
the  inn  Dick  went  to  the  shore  and  spent  the 
afternoon  gathering  driftwood.  He  broke  up 
the  larger  pieces  and  made  convenient  bundles 
for  carrying  home  over  his  shoulder.  He  could 
take  only  one  at'  a  time,  so  he  hid  the  others  in 
the  rift.  Before  starting  back  he  Climbed  up 
the  rocks  to  the  big  opening  and  looked  for  his 
lantern.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  it,  and 
on  the  way  up  the  rift  returned  it  to  its  hiding- 
place  near  the  black  hole  in  the  rock.  During 
the  afternoon  Jake  Fielding  paid  Keelson  a  visit, 
and  that  worthy  told  him  that  he  wasn’t  going 
to  do  a  thing  to  the  young  beach  comber  when 
he  caught  him  again.  Jake  sucked  his  pipe  and 
made  no  comment  on  this  threat. 

He  told  Dick  at  supper  and  warned  him  to 
look  out  for  Keelson.  The  boy  replied  that  he, 
would  have  Keelson  put  away  for  a  year  or 
more  if  he  touched  him.  Jake  told  Keelson  next 
day  what  Dick  said,  and  the  ruffian  swore  round¬ 
ly  and  said  no  man  or  boy  lived  who  could  send 
him  to  jail.  At  any  rate  he  intended  to  fix  Dick 
so  he  couldn’t.  Jake  began  to  see  that  he  was  in 
deadly  earnest  about  getting  back  at  the  boy, 
and  though  he  was  not  particularly  in  love  with 
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Dick,  lie  knew  his  wife  would  take  on  terribly 
if  anything  happened  to  her  brother.  Besides, 
the  lad  was  the  support  of  the  house,  and  for 
that  important  reason  "Fielding  did  not  want 
Keelson  to  proceed  to  carry  out  his  purpose. 
So  he  entered  a  protest,  for  the  first  time,  which 
nearly  resulted  in  a  scrap  between  them.  At 
that  he  was  a  fool  to  give  out  what  he  intended 
doing. 

“Pretend  that  you  have  only  been  fooling,” 
she  said.  “If  you  don’t  Fielding  will  make  trou¬ 
ble  for  you  if  his  brother-in-law  should  disap¬ 
pear.” 

“He’d  better  not  make  trouble  for  me,”  snarled 
Gideon.  “I’d  fix  him,  too,  in  one  shake  of  a 
pig’s  tail  if  he  tried  it  on.” 

“If  he  had  you  arrested  and  clapped  in  jail 
you  couldn’t  do  anything  to  him,”  said  Mrs. 
Keelson.  “Now,  you  do  as  I  say.  Tell  Fielding 
that  because  the  boy  is  his  wife’&  brother  you 
won’t  hurt  him.  Then  wait  a  while  before  you 
lay  for  the  boy  along  the  shore.  If  you  work 
the  thing  right  nothing  can  be  proved  against 
you,  and  you’ll  have  your  revenge.” 

After  a  long  spell  of  fine  weather  Dick  got  up 
one  morning  to  find  the  sky  overcast  and  indica¬ 
tions  of  another  gale  in  the  air.  The  wind  was 
blowing  strong  toward  the  Michigan  shore.  Such 
a  wind  always  fetched  a  harvest  of  wood  and 
other  flotsam  across  the  lake  from  the  Canada 
side,  and  he  was  able  to  gather  enough  to  sell 
around  the  village  at  a  fair  price.  Therefore  he 
welcomed  such  a  wind, 'and  did  not  care  how 
hard  it  blew.  After  an  early  breakfast  he  press¬ 
ed  Bob  and  Tom  into  service,  and  they  spent  the 
whole  forenoon  on  the  beach  gathering  driftwood 
and  skylarking.  Nobody  from  the  village  came 
out  there  to  join  them,  not  even  other  boys. 
Frequent  gusts  of  rain  drove  them  under  the 
shelter  of  the  rocks  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time, 
but  on  the  whole  they  v/ere  not  much  incon¬ 
venienced  by  these  transitory  showers.  The 
clouds  looked  as  if  ready  to  send  down  a  flood 
at  any  moment,  but  they  held  off  and  around 
noon  the  boys,  shouldering  each  a  bundle  of 
wood,  started  for  the  Fielding  cottage,  where 
they  ^arrived  without  getting  a  wetting.'  After 
dinner  Dick  returned  alone.  He  intended  to  re¬ 
main  till  dark,  but  as  there  was  more  than  an 
even  chance  that  a  heavy  rain  would  come  on, 
and  might  interfere  .with  his.  return  to  supper, 
he  carried  a  package  of  food  with  him,  telling 
his  sister  she  need  not  worry  if  he  did  not  get 
back  till  late. 

“In  fact,  I  might  roost  in  the  cavern  all  night,” 
he  said.  “The  weather  is  holding  off  so  that 
when  it  does  start  in  I  expect  it  will  be  a  corker.” 

Dick  didn’t  know  that  while  he  and  his  friends 
were  on  the  beach  that  morning  that  Moses  Keel¬ 
son  was  watching  them  from  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
His  father,  knowing  that  the  young  beach  comb¬ 
er  always  went  to  the  shore  in  rough  weather, 
in  pursuit  of  his  calling,  sent  him  to  see  if  he 
was  there  alone.  Gideon  Keelson  had  been  im¬ 
patiently  waiting  a  suitable  opportunity  to  get 
at  Dick.  He  had  grown  to  hate  the  boy  so  much 
that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  he  had  given 
the  lad  his  quietus.  All  that  was  bad  in  his 
nature  had  been  stirred  up  by  Dick’s  success  in 
evading  the  cowliiding,  as  well  as  other  things 
he  had  against  -the"  boy.  He  was  egged  on  by 


his  wife,  who  hated  Mrs.  Fielding  most  cordially, 
and  by  his  son,  who  had  lied  about  the  imaginary 
kicks  and  cuffs  he  said  the  young  beach  comber 
was  always  treating  him  to. 

On  top  of  it  all  he  had  had  a  fight  with  Jake, 
and  that  individual  kept  away  from  him  alto¬ 
gether,  which  left  him  wholly  to  his  own  re¬ 
sources.  When  he  dropped  in  at  the  tavern  no¬ 
body  would  speak  to  him,  for  he  was  both  feared 
and  disliked,  and  this  isolation  jarred  on  his 
nerves,  and  made  him  still  more  revengeful.  If 
he  could  have  had  his  way  he  would  have  kicked 
half  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  for  he  hated 
them  fiercely.  Moses  remained  on  the  cliff  until 
the  rain  chased  him  home,  and  then  he  reported 
to  his  father  that  Dick  was  on  the  beach  with 
his  friends  Bob  and  Tom. 

“Blame  those  kids,  they’re  always  with  him! 
Why  didn’t  you  drop  a  stone  on  their  heads 
while  you  were  there?”  said  Gideon,  fiercely. 

“They’d  have  caught  me  and  given  me  a  lick¬ 
ing,”  said  Moses. 

“Pooh!  How  could  they  catch  you?  If  you 
were  smart  they  wouldn’t  know  who  threw  the 
stones.  You  aren’t  worth  your  salt.” 

Keelson  sent  Moses  back  that  afternoon  to 
watch  again  and  bring  back  word  if  Dick  re¬ 
turned  alone.  Moses  got  to  the  cliffs  about  two, 
but  for  an  hour  or  longer  he  saw  nothing  stir- 
ing  on  the  shore  but  the  waves.  Dick  was  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  low  tide  to  work  the  pool 
in  the  cavern.  Soon  after  the  tide  turned  the 
storm  broke  at  last  and  the  wind  and  rain  swept 
the  shore  furiously.  Moses  turned  tail  and 
made  for  the  house,  where  he  turned  up  dripping 
like  a  dog  put  of  the  water. 

“You’ve  been  away  long  enough,”  snarled  his 
father.  “What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?” 

“Nothing,”  replied  Moses. 

“Nothing!  Didn’t  you  see  him  on  the  shore?” 

“No.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it.  You’re  lying  to  me.  He’s 
always  there  in  this  kind  of  weather.” 

“I  tell  you  I  didn’t  see  him.”  replied  Moses, 
sulkily. 

“Then  I’ll  bet  he  was  in  the  marine  cavern.” 

“Maybe  he  was.  I  couldn’t  see  into  it.” 

“Get  me  a  match  to  light  my  pipe,  you  young 
imp.” 

Moses  got  some  matches  and  then  took  off  his 
clothes  before  the  kitchen  fire  and  his  mother 
hung  them  up  to  dry.  Outside  the  storm  roared 
and  howled.  It  shook  the  cottage  from  end  to 
end,  and  threatened  to  dismantle  the  roof.  The 
afternoon  had  grown  so  dark  that  everybody  in 
the  village  had  been  obliged  to  light  their  lamps,, 
and  candles.  Gid  Keelson  sat  in  the  dark  living 
room  and  scowled  at  the  rain  beating  upon  the 
window  panes.  Mrs.  Keelson  had  a  lamp  in  the 
kitchen,  but  her  husband  didn’t  want  a  light. 
The  ^darkness  suited  him  best,  for  his  thoughts 
were  of  the  same  somber  hue.  Every  few 
minutes  he  let  out  an  oath.  He  had  brought 
home  a  jug  of  cheap  whisky  from  the  tavern 
that  morning,  and  he  frequently  applied  himself 
to  it.  His  wife  was  not  behind  in  wetting  her 
whistle,  either,  and  so  as  the  afternoon  wore 
away  the  charming  pair  were  pretty  well  corned. 
They  were  so  accustomed  to  liquor,  howxver,  that 
it  took  a  great  deal  to  make  them  drunk.  It 
served,  however,  to  make  them  several  degrees 
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more  wicked  than  they  usually  were.  At  five 
o’clock  the  storm  eased  a  little. 

“Go  over  to  the  cliffs  and  see  if  Heartwell  is 
there,”  said  Keelson  to  his  son. 

“If  he  is,  are  you  going  to  do  him?”  said 
Moses. 

“I  am  if  there’s  no  one  around  to  prevent  me/’ 
replied  his  father. 

“Why  don’t  you  come  with  me,  then?  What's 
the  use  of  me  going  there  and  coming  back 
again?  You  might  lose  him.” 

“Get  the  lantern.  I’ll  go.” 

“I’ll  go  along,  too,”  said  Mrs.  Keelson.  “I’d 
like  to  see  the  finish  of  that  young  villain.” 

“Come  on.  Fetch  a  piece  of  rope  to  tie  him 
with.  If  he’s  in  the  cavern  we’ll  drop  him  in 
the  pool  and  he’ll  be  sucked  out  into  the  lake 
when  the  tide  runs  that  way.” 

Ten  minutes  later,  Keelson  and  his  wife,  at¬ 
tired  in  sou’westers  and  pea-jackets,  which  gave 
the  woman  a  mannish  air,  with  Moses  trailing 
on  behind,  took  their  way  toward  the  entrance 
of  the  rift. 


CHAPTER  X.— On  the  Eve  of  a  Murder. 

The  Keelson  family  walked  down  the  rift  in 
single  file,  picking  their  way  over  the  rocks  which 
they  could  not  see  in  the  gloom.  In  this  way  they 
reached  the  black  hole.  At  that  moment  another 
downpour  of  rain  came  on,  which  the  fierce  wind 
swept  up  the  rift  and  made  further  progress  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  for  the  time  being,  so  they 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  hole. 

“Doesn’t  this  passage  lead  to  the  marine  cav¬ 
ern,  Gideon?”  asked  Mrs.  Keelson  in  a  thick  voice, 
as  she  supported  herself  against  the  rocky  wall. 

“Yes  it  does.” 

“You’ve  been  through  here  many  times,  I’ll 
bet,”  continued  the  lady.  “Why  not  take  us  this 
way  and  save  us  a  wetting?” 

“I’ve  been  through  here,  but  I  don’t  like  the 
route.  It’s  dangerous.  You  or  Moses  might  fall 
into  one  of  the  holes.  They  crop  up  when  you 
ain’t  looking  for  ’em,  and  if  you  fell  into  one  that 
would  be  the  end  of  you,”  said  Gideon. 

“But  if  you  know  the  wTay,  and  we  follow  you 
carefully,  we  can  get  through,  can’t  we?  It  ain’t 
safe  out  there  in  the  rift  in  this  gale,  and  it’s 
growing  darker  every  moment.  The  boy  must 
be  in  the  cavern.  It’s  too  wet  and  too  dark  for 
him  to  work  along  the  beach.  He  won’t  go  home 
till  it  clears  off  a  bit.  We  can  catch  him  off  his 
guide  by  coming  on  him  this  way.” 

The  woman’s  wishes  prevailed,  and  Gideon  de¬ 
cided  to  venture.  He  knew  the  way  well  enough 
to  get  through  by  being  careful,  so  telling  Moses 
to  hang  on  to  his  mother’s  jacket,  and  his  wife  to 
hold  on  to  his  packet,  he  started  ahead  through 
the  weird  tunnel  of  many  windings.  The  chill 
atmosphere  of  the  underground  route  served  to 
dissipate  a  part  of  the  liquor  fumes  that  floated 
through  the  brains  of  the  rascally  people  who 
were  bent  on  a  most  villainous  expedition.  Moses 
was  rather  frightened  by  the  silence  and  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  passages  as  they  walked  slowly  along. 
The  light  of  the  lantern  made  the  shadows  seem 
alive,  and  the  youth  was  awed  by  the  fantastic 
effects  thereby  produced.  He  clung  close  to  his 
mother,  who  followed  her  husband  almost  equally 


close,  and  so  they  made  their  way,  passing  yawn¬ 
ing  holes  at  frequent  intervals  which  the  light  of 
the  lantern  revealed.  Once  Gideon  stopped  and 
flung  a  large  stone  into  one  of  them.  They  heard 
it  bounding  from  side  to  side  till  the  sound  died 
out  in  the  distance. 

“S’pose  you  fell  down  that,  where  d’ye  s’pose 
you’d  land?”  grinned  Gideon. 

“Don’t  talk  about  it.  Go  on,”  said  his  wife. 

As  they  resumed  their  way,  Moses’  teeth  chat¬ 
tered  from  terror.  There  were  many  more  holes 
in  the  small  cavern  they  passed  through,  but  the 
ruffianly  Keelson  evaded  them  all,  and  they  fin¬ 
ally  reached  the  arched  entrance  to  the  marine 
cavern. 

“We’re  safe  now,”  said  Gideon,  as  he  stood,  the 
lantern  besides  a  rock.  “You  two  stay  here  and 
keep  quiet  while  I  take  a  squint  to  see  if  the  boy 
is  here.  If  he  isn’t  we’ve  had  our  trouble  for 
nothing.” 

He  left  them  and  crept  forward,  like  a  snake 
in  the  grass.  Dick  was  eating  his  supper  near 
the  big  opening,  and  Keelson  saw  him  right  away. 
He  sneaked  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left 
his  wife  and  son.  “He’s  here,”  he  said  in  a  tone 
of  satisfaction.  “There  ain’t  another  soul  in 
the  cave,  nor,  I  warrant,  in  the  neighborhood.  We 
couldn’t  have  a  better  chance  to  fix  him  if  it  had 
been  made  to  order.” 

He  took  the  rope  his  son  had  fetched,  and  made 
a  running  noose  at  the  end  of  it. 

“Now  follow  me,  and  see  that  you  don’t  make 
any  noise  to  attract  his  attention.  The  easier 
things  are  pulled  off  the  better.” 

“Ain’t  you  going  to  take  the  lantern,  dad?” 
asked  Moses. 

“No.  The  boy  has  one  which  gives  all  the  light 
that’s  necessary.” 

The  trio  advanced  cautiously,  keeping  close  to 
the  wall.  In  this  way  they  came  upon  Dick  '  om 
behind.  The  young  beach  comber  had  no  suspicion 
that  he  was  in  any  danger.  The  first  intimation 
he  had  of  trouble  was  when  the  noose  dropped 
over  his  head  and  was  hauled  taut  around  his 
arms  by  Gideon. 

“Now  I’ve  got  you,  you  young  villain,”  cried 
the  ruffian,  gleefully,  as  he  took  another  turn 
around  Dick’s  body  with  the  rope  before  the  boy 
recovered  from  his  surprise  and  consternation  at 
the  turn  of  affairs. 

That  made  the  young  beach  comber  practically 
helpless.  He  looked  at  his  captor,  and  in  addition 
saw  the  triumphant  face  of  Moses  and  the  repel- 
lant  countenance  of  Mrs.  Keelson.  The  whole 
family  was  on  the  spot,  and  Dick  wondered  at 
that  fact. 

“What  in  thunder  are  you  up  to,  Gid  Keelson?” 
he  demanded.  “You  have  trapped  me,  but  if  you 
treat  me  roughly  I  warn  you  that  I’ll  have  you 
up  before  the  magistrate.” 

“You’ll  have  me  up  before  the  magistrate?  Ho, 
ho !  When  we  get  through  with  you  I  reckon  you 
won’t  be  in  no  condition  to  see  the  magistrate. 
This  here  occasion  is  your  finish.” 

“My  finish!  What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  that  I’m  going  to  get  rid  of  you  for 
good.  If  you’d  taken  that  licking  I  was  going 
to  give  you  three  weeks  ago  I  might  have  let  up 
on  you.  But  your  friends  came  along  and  set  you 
free.  Then  to  get  back  at  me  you  captured  Moses 
and  threatened  to  bury  him  alive  in  that  hnlj* 
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near  the  trees.  You  threw  him  into  it  anyway 
and  nearly  broke  his  neck.  You’ve  been  kicking 
him  around  long  enough,  and  it’s  got  to  stop.” 

“I  haven’t  kicked  him  around.  If  he  told  you 
I  did  he - ” 

“That’s  enough.  We  don’t  want  any  argument 
over  it.  You’ve  done  all  the  beach  combing  you’ll 

ever  do  this  side  of - ”  Well,  the  word  wouldn’t 

look  well  in  type,  so  we’ll  pass  it  over. 

Keelson  spoke  like  a  man  who  meant  busi¬ 
ness,  and  Dick  didn’t  like  the  look  of  things. 

“Fetch  the  lantern  we  brought  along,  Moses,” 
added  his  father. 

The  youth  brought  it  from  the  entrance. 

“Now  you  two  keep  sharp  eyes  on  this  chap 
while  I  take  a  look  at  the  pool.” 

Gideon  walked  to  the  rim  of  rocks  and  flashed 
the  light  down.  The  tide  seemd  to  be  low.  To 
make  sure  of  it  the  man  crawled  down  and.  saw 
that  the  lower  opening  was  free  of  water  in  spite 
of  the  turbulent  state  of  the  lake.  It  was  ebb 
tide.  There  were  several  good-sized  pieces  of 
wood  floating  in  the  pool.  Placing  the  lantern 
on  the  rocks  he  flashed  out  one  and  shoved  it 
down  into  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  pool.  Then 
he  picked  up  a  rock  and  hammered  it  further 
down  till  it  appeared  to  be  fairly  solid. 

“That’ll  do,”  he  muttered.  “We’ll  tie  Heart- 
well  to  this  stick  and  leave  him  with  his  head 
below  the  high-water  line.  That  will  cook  his 
goose.1  Then  in  the  morning  I’ll  come  back,  cut 
his  body  loose  and  let  the  tide  carry  it  out  into 
the  lake.  His  folks’ll  think  he  fell  into  the  lake 
during  the  gale,  and  no  one  will  ever  suspect  us. 
It’s  a  flne  scheme.  I  think  the  water  is  beginning 
to  come  in  now,  so  we  must  get  him  down  here 
in  a  hurry.” 

He  crawled  back  to  the  top  and,  calling  his 
wife  and  son  over,  told  them  what  he  proposed 
to  do.  They  agreed  that  it  would  bp  just  the 
thing. 

-  “You  two  lower  him  down  by  the  rope,”  he 
said,  “and  I’ll  attend  to  the  rest.” 

Looking  out  through  the  big  hole,  he  saw  that 
the  storm  had  broken  and  the  sky  was  clearing. 
The  wind,  however,  was  blowing  on  shore  as  * 
hard  as  ever.  In  the  distance  was  a  large  schoon¬ 
er,  heeled  over  with  her  sails  blown  to  ribbons. 
She  had  struck  upon  the  same  hidden  ledge  which 
had  wrecked  the  steamer,  but  instead  of  going 
down  in  a  few  minutes  like  the  steamer,  she  was 
perched  there,  having  run  her  nose  between  two 
rocks.  She  lay  on  her  beam  ends  with  the  boil¬ 
ing  waves  of  the  lake  shooting  over  her  in  sheets 
of  foam  and  spray.  One  of  her  masts  had  gone 
by  the  board,  and  her  fate  was  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.  Keelson  was  too  busy  with  the  crime 
in  hand  to  notice  what  was  going  on  out  on  the 
lake.  He  also  failed  to  notice  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  as  helpless  as  he  had  left  him,  owing 
to  the  careless  watch  his  wife  and  Moses  had 
kept  upon  him.  The  booze  she  had  imbibed  had 
made  Mrs.  Keelson’s  vision  doubtful,  and  she  did 
not  observe  the  boy  work  one  of  his  hands  loose 
enough  to  grasp  his  pocket-knife  which  lay  on  a 
rock  within  easy  reach.  He  had  laid  it  down 
there  after  cutting  his  meat  sandwich  in  two,  and 
to  this  circumstances  he  owed  his  escape  from 
the  fate  designed  for  him. 

When  Keelson  called  his  wife  and  son  aside, 
the  young-  beach  comber  took  advantage  of  his 
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chance  and  turned  the  sharp  blade  on  the  noose 
part  of  the  line.  It  took  only  a  moment  or  two 
to  sever  the  thin  line.  That  loosened  up  his 
arms  more  and  enabled  him  to  easily  cut  the 
second  turn  of  the  line  about  him.  Then  Gideon, 
got  on  to  what  he  was  doing,  and  with  an  im¬ 
precation  sprang  at  him  to  prevent  his  escape. 
Dick  snatched  up  a  stone  and  let  it  drive  at  him. 
The  missile  caught  him  on  the  forehead  and  he 
staggered  and  fell.  The  boy  then  jumped  out  of 
the  opening  and  hastily  clambered  down  the  slip- 
perty  rocks,  sliding  and  dropping  from  point  to 
point,  saving  himself  from-a  nasty  fall  more  by 
good  luck  than  anything  else. 


CHAPTER  XI. — A  Fortune  from  the  Sand. 

Dick  landed  on  the  sand  in  safety,  and  looked 
back  at  the  opening.  Neither  of  his  three  enemies 
was  in  sight.  Mrs.  Keelson  and  her  son  were 
trying  to  bring  Gideon  to  his  senses  and  stanch 
the  blood  flowing  from  the  jagged  wound.  Their 
.efforts  met  with  poor  success.  The  young  beach 
comber,  satisfied  he  had  had  a  narrow  escape, 
was  on  the  point  of  making  for  the  rift  when  he 
saw  the  dismantled  vessel  in  the  distance.  He 
felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  on  the  beach 
and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  crew  who  would 
try  to  reach  the  shore  in  one  of  the  boats.  That, 
however,  exposed  him  to  the  chance  of  recapture 
by  his  vindictive  enemies,  the  Keelson  family,  all 
three  of  whom  were  hot  after  him.  The  shore 
as  far  as  he  could  see  was  as  lonesome  as  ever. 
Not  a  village  was  in  sight.  He  was  the  only 
living  being  on  the  beach.  He  reasoned  that  the 
boatmen  and  other  villagers  were  bound  to  ar¬ 
rive  soon,  for  the  wreck  could  be  seen  from  Ra’y- 
ville,  now  that  the  sky  had  lightened  up  and  the 
rain  ceased. 

Scanning  the  heaving  surface  of  the  lake,  he 
made  out  a  boat.  It  was  coming  ashore  bottom 
upward,  but  he  made  out  one  man  astride  of  it. 
Dick  prepared  to  assist  that  lone  survivor.  He 
knew  what  would  happen.  The  boat  and  its 
rider  would  be  drawn  into  the  heavy  surf  that 
rolled  on  the  beach  and  flung  ashore,  only  fo  be 
dragged  back  by  the  undertow.  Dick  followed, 
the  direction  the  boat  was  taking,  which  was 
away  from  the  cave  and  the  rocks  that  were 
piled  up  along  its  base.  Nearer  and  nearer  came 
the  boat  and  the  clinging  man.  At  last  the  boat 
and  man  disappeared  info  the  boiling  maze  of 
water.  The  critical  moment  was  at  hand.  Ir. 
another  moment  he  saw  the  black  boat  on  top  of 
a  billow  and  tumbling  over  and  over.  The  mar, 
was  gone,  his  frail  hold  having  been  broken  or 
the  keel.  Next  he  saw  the  boat  showing  through 
a  rolling  cascade  of  foam  at  the  edge  of  the 
beach.  It  shot  forward  for  half  its  length  and 
was  then  drawn  back.  As  Dick  gazed  the  boat 
appeared  again  several  yards  out,  bobbing  up  and 
down. 

“The  man  is  lost,  I  fear,”  breathed  the  young 
beach  comber. 

Then  the  water  came  rushing  shoreward  aga in„ 
carrying  the  boat  on  its  crest.  A  wild,  mourn" 
ful  roar  accompanied  it,  and  through  the  frothy 
surf  shot  a  human  figure,  rolling  over  and’  ovei 
in  the  rush  of  water  up  the  beach.  Quick  as  a 
wink,  at  imminent  peril  to  himself,  the  boy  darted 
forward,  grabbed  the  figure  by  the  arm  a^ 
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gan  dragging  him  forward.  The  water  began 
to  recede  again,  and  Dick  dug  his  hands  and  bare 
feet  into  the  sand  in  a  desperate  effort  to  hold  on. 
Fortunately  he  stayed  his  backward  slide  enough 
to  overcome  the  swifter  drag  of  the  worst  of 
the  undertow,  and  finally  got  a  hold  on  the 
stand  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  line  of  surf. 
Here  smothered  in  the  spray  he  nearly  caved  in, 
but  realized  it  was  now  or  never,  he  put  forth 
all  his  energies  and  staggered  forward,  dragging 
his  burden  with  him.  Again  with  a  roar  of  ter¬ 
rible  intensity  the  water  came  at  them,  as  if  the 
waves,  greedy  for  their  prey,  saw  their  victims 
escaping  their  grasp.  One  more  effort  and  both 
were  safe,  though  whether  the  man  was  alive 
afler  his  awful  struggle  was  a  question.  Dick 
sank  down  exhausted  and  lay  as  motionless  as 
the  man  he  had  risked  his  life  for.  While  this 
was  going  on,  two  more  figures  came  through  the 
surf  some  distance  away.  They  had  better  luck, 
being  carried  so  high  on  the  beach  that  they 
stayed  where  they  were  left.  They  showed  signs 
of  life,  however,  in  spite  of  their  buffeting.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  sat  up  and  looked  around. 

Dick  recovered  after  a  few  minutes,  and  sat 
up,  too.  He  looked  at  the  figure  at  his  side.  As 
the  boy  gazed  on  his  face  he  gave  a  gasp  of 
astonishment.  The  old  man  was  Maurice  Wardle. 
Lying  in  the  sand,  clutched  by  one  of  his  hands, 
was  a  long  bag,  its  mouth  tied  ■with  stout  cord. 
Wardle’s  face  was  white  and  ghastly,  and  he 
looked  like  a  corpse.  But  there  was  life  still  in 
him,  for  he  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  up  at 
the  young  beach  comber. 

“Dick  Heartwell!”  he  cried,  hoarseless.  “Is  it 
indeed  you?  Heaven  be  thanked.  You  have 
saved  me  from  the  waves,  but  my  end  is  at  hand. 
I  cannot  survive  many  minutes.  I  feel  life  slip¬ 
ping  from  me,  but  before  I  go  you  shall  have  the 
fortune  that  is  now  useless  to  me.  It  is  here — 
here  in  this  bag.  The  fortune  of  which  I  was 
robbed  years  ago,  and  which  through  a  strange 
working  of  Providence  has  come  back  to  me 
again.  Take  it.  It  is  yours.” 

At  that  moment  the  two  men  who  had  come 
ashore  further  away  came  running  up.  The  old 
man  turned  and  shook  his  fist  at  the  approaching 
figures. 

“Keep  back!  keep  back!”  he  shouted,  hoarsely. 
“The  gold  is  not  for  you.  This  boy  is  my  heir, 
and  he  alone  shall  have  it  all — all!” 

Dick  sprang  up,  for  he  saw  trouble  ahead.  One 
of  the  newcomers  was  the  bearded  stranger,  and 
both  looked  haggard,  and  were  dripping  from 
head  to  foot.  Dick  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
defend  the  old  man  and  his  gold  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“Ha!”  cried  the  stranger,  when  he  came  up, 
“so  it  is  you,  eh?  Stand  aside  and  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.” 

He  pushed  Dick  back  and  reached  for  the  bag 
of  gold.  Maurice  Wardle  clung  tenaciously  to 
it. 

“No,  no!”  he  shrieked.  “You  cannot  have  it.” 

“Let  go  or  I’ll  knock  out  of  you  the  little  Jife 
you  still  have,”  cried  the  bearded  stranger, 
fiercely. 

The  stranger’s  companion  at  that  rushed  upon 
the  boy.  It  would  have  gone  hard  with  the  young 
beach  comber  but  for  the  appearance  on  the  scene 
of  a  bunch  of  boatmen  and  other  villagers.  They 


interfered  and  held  the  chagrined  rascals  off. 
The  old  man  was  carried  to  his  cottage,  where 
his  arrival  in  his  pitiable  condition  was  viewed 
with  the  greatest  surprise  by  Mrs.  Potts  and  her 
niece.  Handing  the  bag  of  gold  to  Dora  to  keep, 
Dick  rushed  off  after  a  doctor.  He  fetched  the 
physician  back  with  him.  After  examining  War¬ 
dle,  the  doctor  said  his  span  of  life  was  very 
short.  As  soon  as  the  physician  had  gone  the 
old  man  waved  Mrs.  Potts  and  Dora  out  of  the 
room.  He  wanted  to  talk  to  Dick  alone.  The 
story  he  told  was  a  strange  one. 

Years  before  he  had  been  swindled  by  a  man 
named  Swift.  This  man  had  afterwards  gone  to 
Brazil  and  accumulated  a  fortune  in  the  diamond 
diggings.  He  died  suddenly,  leaving  all  his  weath 
to  his  only  son,  on  whom  he  laid  the  injunction 
to  hunt  up  the  man  he  had  robbed  and  return 
him  the  sum  with  interest  he  had  cheated  him 
out  of.  He  had  computed  this  himself  and  de¬ 
posited  the  amount  as  represented  by  a  quantity 
of  uncut  diamonds  in  a  brass-bound  box  which 
his  son  was  to  hand  over  to  Wardle  as  soon  as  he 
found  him.  This  son,  Jasper  Swift,  having  learn¬ 
ed  that  Wardle  was  living  at  Bayville,  was  on 
his  way  to  reach  that  place  by  steamer  when  the 
craft  was  wrecked  and  he  alone  escaped. 

How  the  box  got  ashore  the  old  man  did  not 
know,  but  he  told  Dick,  what  the  boy  already 
knew,  how  it  had  come  into  his  possession,  though 
at  the  time  he  was  not  aware  that  its  contents 
were  really  intended  for  him.  On  opening  the 
box  with  a  key  that  fitted  the  lock,  he  found 
the  uncut  stones  and  a  letter  addressed  to,  him 
by  the  man  who  swindled  him,  which  explained 
matters  to  some  extent.  It  was  to  escape  from 
the  bearded  stranger,  who  had  threatened  his 
life  if  he  did  not  give  up  the  box,  and  to  sell  the 
stones,  that  he  left  the  village  so  suddenly.  As 
he  had  no  kith  nor  kin,  and  Dick  had  saved  his 
life,  he  made  him  his  heir,  with  the  injunction  to 
pay  over  to  Mrs.  Potts  $5,000  of  the  money. 

An  hour  later  Maurice  Wardle  was  dead,  after 
he  had  signed  a  brief  will,  witnessed  by  Mrs. 
Potts  and  Dora,  leaving  his  gold  to  the  boy  and 
the  cottage  and  the  $5,000  to  his  housekeeper. 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  during  the  storm  that 
Jasper  Swift  recovered  his  lost  recollection,  and 
next  morning  he  inquired  his  way  to  Maurice 
Wardle’s  cottage,  only  to  find  the  old  man  dead. 
He  explained  how,  with  death  staring  him  in  the 
face  on  board  the  sinking  steamer,  he  had  tied, 
the  box  to  two  pieces  of  wood  to  make  it  float, 
and  had  tried  to  carry  it  to  the  shore  with  him 
on  the  spar.  It  was  torn  from  his  grasp,  and 
soon  afterward  he  lost  consciousness  himself. 

With  the  fortune  he  got  from  the  sand,  Dick 
altered  his  mode  of  living  very  considerably.  He 
gave  his  sister  a  sum  of  money  to  help  support 
her  on  condition  that  Jake,  her  husband,  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  which  he  agreed  to  do.  Then 
Dick  went  to  Chicago  and  started  in  business 
there.  Six  months  later  he  returned  to  Bayville 
to  visit  his  sister  and  Dora,  to  whom  he  became 
engaged.  He  was  now  well  dressed,  and  more 
manly  than  ever,  and  did  not  look  at  all  like  he 
formerly  did  when  he  was  a  young  beach  comber. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “THE  LITTLE 
BOSS;  or,  AFTER  THE  WALL  STREET 
MONEY  KINGS.” 
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was  likely  to  fall  with  a  bullet  in  his  forehead. 
Accordingly  the  third  man  in  a  group  found  it 
more  prudent  to  blow  out  a  lighted  match  than 
to  use  it  for  his  own  cigarette. 

The  superstition  endured  after  the  Spanish- 
Moroccan  war,  was  transmitted  from  Spain  to 
France,  and,  finally  to  the  American  doughboys 
in  France. 


HUNTERS  FEAR  WOLVES  ARE  KILLING 
OFF  DEER. 

Hunters  in  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  claim  deer 
will  be  very  -scarce  in  the  future  unless  the  State 
dispenses  with  the  State  trappers  and  restores 
the  old  hunter  system  of  $25  on  a  wolf.  Wolves 
are  plentiful  in  the  woods  and  are  increasing, 
hunters  say.  Almost  every  deer  hunter  returning 
from  the  woods  verifies  this  claim. 

The  kill  of  deer  this  season  in  the  upper  penin¬ 
sula  has  been  very  small  compared  to  other  years, 
and  it  is  attributed  very  much  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  wolves.  Oldtime  trappers  say  they  have 
seen  many  wolves,  but  they  won’t  kill  them  be¬ 
cause  there  is  nothing  in  it  for  them. 

Bears  are  numerous  in  the  woods  this  year, 
several  having  been  killed  by  hunters. 

LOOK!  LOOK!! 

A  Big  Change  in  “Happy  Days” 

Get  a  Copy  of  No.  1486  Out  March  23 

Read  the  Opening  Serial 

“OUTSIDE  THE  LAW’^ 

Novelized  by  Maud  Robinson  Toombs 

“UNDER  TWO  FLAGS,”-  by  Ouida 

—  and  — 

A  NEW  RADIO  DEPARTMENT 

Increased  in  size,  every  number  of  “Happy  Days”  will  contain  new  serials 
by  the  greatest  authors  and  plenty  of  illustrations  by  the  best  artists.  It 
will  also  contain  exciting  melodramas  based  on  celebrated  photoplays,  bril¬ 
liant  articles  by  famous  magazine  writers  and  some  of  the  best  short  stories 
ever  written.  Half  of  the  stories  will  be  the  type  we  have  always  published. 

ALL  BRIGHT  UP-TO-DATE  MATERIAL 
There  will  also  be  splendid  articles,  items  of  interest  and  every  bright 
feature  that  will  make  it  welcome  in  your  home. 

DON’T  MISS  IT!  — Price  8  Cents  —  GET  A  COPY! 

If  you  cannot  procure  “Happy  Days  ”  from  your  newsdealer  send  us  8 
cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps  and  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  postage  free. 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Inc.,  166  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 


HEN  LAYS  EGGS  IN  CHAIR 
Myrl  Bravenor,  of  Sharptown,  Md.,  has  a  very 
interesting  hen  and  her  peculiar  instinct  has  cre¬ 
ated  much  interest  in  the  family.  Beginning  last 
fall,  the  hen  would  peck  on  the  door  for  admit¬ 
tance  and,  when  admitted,  would  look  about  the 
room  until  she  found  a  rocking  chair,  and  after 
laying  an  egg  in  the  chair  would  return  to  the 
door  to  be  let  out.  If  no  one  went  to  the  door  to 
admit  her  she  would  fly  on  the  window  sill  and 
peck  or  scratch  on  the  window  pane  until  ad¬ 
mitted. 

BAD  LUCK  FOR  THIRD  SMOKER 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  superstition  that  it  is 
unlucky  to  light  three  cigarettes  with  the  same 
match.  An  explanation  is  given  and  it  will  serve 
until  a  better  one  is  found. 

In  the  last  war  between  Spain  and  Morocco 
the  Spanish  officers  puffed  cigarettes  in  the 
trenches,  as  everywhere  else.  Sometimes  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  three  officers  lit  their  cigarettes  from 
the  same  match.  In  the  course  of  time  at  the  first 
puff  of  smoke  the  Moroccan  across  the  lines 
opened  his  eyes;  at  the  second  cloud  he  fixed  the 
place,  and  at  the  third  he  fired.  The  third  smoker 
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Held  Down  By  Poverty 

—  OR  — 

A  POOR  BOY’S  STRUGGLE  FOR  SUCCESS 


By  GASTON  GARNE 


(A  Serial  Story.) 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Capture. 

So  cleverly  had  the  attack  been  planned  that 
Harry  was  taken  wholly  by  surprise.  The  casual 
glance  that  he  had  cast  at  the  four  apparent 
sailors  had  not  noted  anything  unusual  in  their 
appearance,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  anybody 
would  have  regarded  them  as  a  quartette  of  half- 
drunken  sailors  such  as  can  be  seen  at  all  times 
along  the  water-front  spending  their  hard-earned 
money  in  what  is  called  a  “good  time”  on  shore. 

They  were  four  strongly-built  chaps,  too,  and 
although  our  hero  swiftly  understood  that  they 
were  his  enemies  and  that  this  was  a  shrewdly 
devised  plan  to  “get”  him,  he  was  unable  to  make 
the  effective  resistance  that  he  had  previously 
made  against  greater  numbers. 

Strong  arms  went  around  him,  and  before  he 
could  utter  a  cry  something  was  thrown  over  his 
head  that  would  have  effectually  smothered  any 
sound  that  lie  was  able  to  make. 

Then,  with  a  swiftly  combined  movement  that 
plainly  enough  indicated  that  the  whole  matter 
had  been  carefully  rehearsed  and  was  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  four  men,  they  closed  in  on  him 
in  a  solid  way  that  fairly  lifted  him  from  his 
feet. 

There  was  a  short  flight  of  steps  to  the  old- 
fashioned  house  in  front  of  which  this  had  taken 
place,  and  just  as  the  cloth  that  enveloped 
Harry’s  head  had  been  thrown  over  it  the  front 
door  of  the  dwelling  opened  and  a  man  was  seen 
Standing  on  the  top  step. 

Not  a  single  instant  had  the  four  supposed 
sailors  ceased  their  singing,  rolling  out  the  cho¬ 
rus  of  their  song  of  the  sea  at  the  top  of  their 
voices  and  had  their  actions  been  .noted  by  any¬ 
body  near  at  hand,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
it  would  have  been  set  down  as  the  drunken  frolic 
of  a  merry  set  of  Jack  Tars. 

Up  the  steps  of  the  house  went  The  four  men, 
still  roaring  out  their  nautical  chorus  and  carry¬ 
ing  Harry  in  their  midst  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  have  seemed  to  an  onlooker  that  he  was 
walking  with  them. 

Into  the  house  they  went,  and  the  man  who  had 
appeared  on  the  top  step  came  in  after  them  and 
quickly  closed  the  door. 

Harry  was  dropped  on  the  floor  of  the  hallway, 
and  one  of  thfo  men  sat  on  him  for  safety. 

“What  now?”  he  demanded,  looking  up  at  one 
who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  gang. 

“Turn  him  over,”  commanded  the  leader. 

Harry  was  at  once  turned  over  and  lay  face 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  hallway.  He  did  not 


struggle  or  make  any  attempt  To  remove  the  cloth 
that  covered  his  head  and  face,  for  he  realized 
that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  ruffians,  and  the  boy 
feared  that  any  resistance  at  the  present  time 
on  his  part  would  lead  to  beating  and  kicking, 
and  could  accomplish  no  good. 

After  he  had  been  turned  face  down,  the  leader 
gave  the  order  to  bind  his  arms  and  legsf  Harry 
felt  strong  cords  passed  around  his  wrists  and 
ankles,  and  could  also  feel  that  the  knots  were 
drawn  tight,  for  they  almost  cut  into  his  flesh 
and  gave  him  actual  pain. 

“Now,  upstairs  with  him,”  said  the  leader, 
whose  voice  was  somewhat  familiar  to  Harry’s 
ears,  although  he  could  not  recall  the  identity  of 
the  speaker,  but  concluded  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Swamp  gang.  “Which  is  the  best  room  to  put 
him  in?” 

“Third  floor,  back.”  promptly  said  the  man  who 
had  opened  the  door. 

“Lively,  then,”  said  the  leader,  “for  we  have  got 
another  job  on  hand  and  no  time  to  lose,  either. 
Where’s  Bones?” 

“In  a  room  on  the  top  floor.” 

‘Well,  after  we  get  out  you  can  let  Bones  have 
the  run  of  the  hallway  and  tell  him  to  stay  there, 
understand?” 

“Sure.” 

“We’ll  throw  this  kid  into  the  third  floor  back 
and  close  the  door  on  him.  Then  you  can  let 
Bones  do  his  parade  up  and  down,  and  if  the  kid 
can  get  free  from  this  tie-up  and  get  past  Bones, 
we’ll  forgive  him.” 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this,  and  Harry 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Bones  must  be  a  most 
terrible  sort  of  a  man. 

“Up  with  him,”  said  the  leader,  and  Harry  was 
lifted  from  the  floor  by  two  of  the  men. 

“Shall  we  take  off  the  rag?”  asked  one  of  the 
men. 

“No,  you  fool!”  was  the  answer.  “Why  should 
the  kid  have  a  chance  to  mug  us  all?  You’re  go¬ 
ing  to  dump  him  in  a  dark  room,  and  when  you’ve 
done  that  you  can  take  it  off  so  he  won’t  smother.” 

Harry  felt  himself  borne  up  two  flights  of 
stairs  in  the  strong  arms  of  the  men  who  carried 
him,  and  noted  that  the  stairs  creaked  and 
groaned  dismally  under  the  combined  weight,  a 
sure  sign  that  the  house  was  old  and  in  a  very 
poor  condition.  The  cloth  was  still  over  his  head, 
half-smothering  him,  and  through  the  thick  folds 
only  the  faintest  sort  of  light  came  to  him. 

The  upper  floor  was  reached,  and  then  the  boy 
heard  the  sound  of  a  door  opening,  and  then  he 
was  roughly  thrown  down  on  the  floor.  The  cloth 
was  taken  from  his  head,  he  had  a  momentary 
gleam  of  light  and  a  confused  picture  of  human 
forms,  and  then  the  door  was  slammed  shut  and 
he  found  himself  in  total  darkness. 

Harry  stretched  himself  out  as  well  as  he  could 
on  the  hard  floor,  and  then  lay  perfectly  quiet, 
trying  to  catch  the  least  sound  that  might  be 
made  by  his  captors. 

But  all  he  heard  was  the  noise  made  by  foot¬ 
steps  traveling  along  the  hallway  without,  and 
then  came  the  closing  of  a  door,  after  which  he 
heard  the  clatter  of  many  feet  descending  the  two 
flights  of  stairs,  the  banging  of  the  front  door 
and  then  all  was  still. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


HORSE  MISSES  $2  FUND 
While  walking  along  Green  Road,  in-  Norfolk, 
Conn.,  George,  twelve-year-old  son  of  Frank 
Christial,  kicked  an  ice  ball  made  and  cast  by  a 
horse’s  hoof.  Noticing  something  green  in  the  ice, 
he  picked  up  the  frozen  ball,  carried  it  into  the 
store  of  Joesph  Dillon,  where  as  the  ice  melted 
two  $1  greenbacks,  both  somewhat  mutilated  by 
the  horse’s  shoe  calks,  came  to  light. 

The  boy’s  father  redeemed  the  bills  at  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Savings  Bank,  the  numbers  on  both  being- 
visible.  Neither  the  horse  nor  the  person  who 
lost  the  money  has  been  determined. 


A  NATURAL  COLD  STORAGE  PLANT 
Cold  storage  provided  by  nature  the  year 
around  for  the  farmers  of  this  section  has  been 
utilized  this  year  in  the  storage  of  a  record  fruit 
crop  and  in  caring  for  meat  and  vegetables. 

The  natural  cold  storage  plant  is  a  mammoth 
cave  located  at  Zack,  a  railroad  station  between 
Marshall  and  St.  Joe,  Ark.  It  has  been  known  for 
years,  but  only  recently  has  it  been  fitted  with 
doors  and  bins  and  used  for  storage  purposes. 

It  is  probably  the  largest  cold  storage  plant  in 
the  world.  At  present  in  use  is  more  than  a 
quarter  mile  stretch  and  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  wide.  The  cold  air  issues  from  an  under¬ 
ground  passage. 

DISCOVERY  OF  A  NEW  VALLEY 
The  discoveries  of  new  territory  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the 
great  activity  of  the  Geological  Survey,  as  well  as 
explorers  and  mountain  climbers.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  an  unconquered  valley  in  Siskiyou 
County,  Cal.  “Hidden  Valley,”  G.  W.  Pellepreau, 
the  discoverer  of  the  valley,  said  he  had  glimpsed 
it  from  a  mountain  peak  with  the  aid  of  high- 
powered  binoculars.  From  all  reports  he  believed 
the  valley  had  never  been  entered.  Some  men  be¬ 
lieve  it  abounds  in  game  and  that  mineral  de¬ 
posits  are  likely  to  be  found.  Walls  of  sharp 
peaks  surround  the  valley,  standing  like  a  barri¬ 
cade  against  man’s  advance.  Once  over  the  walls, 
Pellepreau  predicts,  scaling  ropes  and  ladders 
will  be  necessary  to  get  beyond  the  chasms.  He 
estimtes  the  valley  contains  300  acres. 


LAMP  ALIGHT  NIGHT  AND  DAY  TO 
WELCOME  DAUGHTER 

And  the  lamp  is  still  burning. 

The  lamp  in  this  case  refers  to  the  lamp  on 
the  front  door  of  the  old  William  T.  Walters’s 
homestead  on  Mount  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore, 
which  has  burned  night  and  day  for  many  years. 

In  the  minds  of  Baltimoreans  is  the  old  ro¬ 
mantic  story,  strange  and  ghostly  as  a  tale  of 
Poe  or  Kipling,  which  thousands  have  heard  as 
to  why  the  lamp  was  burned. 

Mrs.  Warren  T.  Delano,  daughter  of  W.  T. 
Walters,  the  latter  known  in  art  circles  all  over 
the  world  as  the  founder  of  the  Walters  gallery, 
died  in  New  York  a  fewT  years  ago. 

The  story  is  that  the  lamp  hung  as  a  perpetual 
welcome  to  Mrs.  Delano  (Lennie  Walters).  Wal¬ 


ters  had  disapproved  of  her  marriage,  it  is  said, 
and  had  turned  her  out  of  his  house.  Repenting 
later,  though  not  in  words,  he  had  hung  the  lamp 
so  that  the  number  “5,”  that  of  the  house,  showed 
redly  out  against  the  night— and  the  day. 

For,  so  the  story  ran,  he  had  given  directions 
that  it  always  was  to  be  burning  night  and  day 
until  his  daughter  returned.  And  it  always  has. 

It  is  known  that  Walters  had  a  prejudice 
against  his  daughter’s  husband.  Reports  were 
heard  at  the  time  of  his  death  that  he  had  cut  her 
off  with  50  cents  and  that  the  son  had  later  made 
over  to  her  part  of  her  father’s  estate.  This  was 
denied  by  the  family,  however. 

Thousands  of  Baltimoreans  have  grown  ac¬ 
customed  to  watching  for  the  Walters  light.  There 
is  a  superstition  among  the  negroes  of  the  city, 
it  is  said,  that  the  house  is  haunted.  None  of  the 
more  superstitious  will  go  by  it  at  night. 

Mrs.  Delano  was  70  years  old.  Her  husband, 
Warren  Delano,  Tailroad  director,  died  two  years 
ago,  when  a  horse  he  was  driving,  became  fright¬ 
ened  and  ran  into  the  path  of  an  express  train 
at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
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THE  GIRL  SPY 


By  JOHN  SHERMAN 


One  drowsy  day  in  the  early  autumn,  when 
everything,  from  the  sleepy  sighing  of  the  scarce¬ 
ly  perceptible  breeze  to  the  doleful  and  monoton¬ 
ous  chirping  of  the  crickets,  seemed  to  woo  the 
senses  to  slumber  with  a  solicitation  not  to  be 
easily  resisted,  particularly  if  one  were  inactive, 
Gerty  Merrill  fell  asleep  in  an  easychair,  behind 
the  curtain  of  young  Mr.  Alexander  Madhurst’s 
alcove  smoking  room. 

“Madhurst  House,”  as  the  old  country  residence 
was  called,  had  been  the  home  of  the  Madhurst 
family  almost  to  a  time  “whereof  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not,;”  at  least  the  old  stock  of  the 
past  generation  had  resided  there  ever  since  the 
days  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  long  before  that,  if 
tradition  faithfully  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  were  to  be  credited. 

Prom  time  to  time  the  different  occupants  of 
Madhurst  House  had  added  additions  to  the  old 
•homestead,  until  almost  every  conceivable  style  of 
architecture  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
incongruous  pile. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  ancient  edifice, 
“with  modern  improvements” — as  the  advertise¬ 
ments  say — was  Mr.  Alexander  Madhurst,  the 
sole  surviving  representative  of  the  family,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  a  yotmg  and  handsome  bachelor, 
possessed  of  a  fair  fortune,  and  consequently  con¬ 
sidered  by  managing  mammas  as  their  legitimate 
prey — that  is  to  say,  provided  Providence  had 
blessed  them  or  otherwise  given  them  marriagea¬ 
ble  daughters. 

Madhurst  House  was  located  in  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  of  England’s  shires,  and  the  fortune  of 
the  young  man  who  owned  it  seemed  indeed  to  be 
a  desirable  one. 

But  who  was  Gerty  Merrill?”  I  asked,  as  the 
detective  who  was  relating  this  narrative  paused. 

Ah,  yes.  I  must  tell  you  something  about  that 
young  lady  before  I  proceed  any  further.  The 
young  lady  in  question,  though  barely  turned 
eighteen,  was  one  of  the  most  proficient  and  suc¬ 
cessful  female  attaches  of  the  Scotland  Yard  de¬ 
tective  service  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  telling 
you,  though  now  she  is — well,  never  mind  what 
she  is,  I  came  near  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 
You  will  know  all  before  I’ve  finished,  however, 
so  to  proceed  with  the  natural  sequence  of  events 
as  they  transpired. 

One  day  in  summer,  a  couple  of  months  preced¬ 
ing  the  memorable  day  when  “the  girl  spy”  fell 
asleep  behind  the  curtain  of  the  alcove  at  Mad¬ 
hurst  House,  Mr.  Alexander  Madhurst  called  upon 
me  for  professional  advice  and  assistance. 

His  was  a  rather  old  story,  and  this  was  its 
substance : 

“For  some  months  past,”  said  he,  “I  have  lost 
considerable  sums  of  money  from  my  sleeping 
room.  You  may  suppose,  quite  naturally,  that  I 
don’t  keep  a  great  deal  of  money  about  me,  but  I 
usually  have  at  least  fifty  pounds  in  my  pocket- 
book  for  current  expenses. 

“I  am  going  home  this  very  clay,  and  I  wish  you 
could  accompany  me  and  begin  your  investigation 


at  once,  for  I  desire  your  personal  services  in  my 
case.” 

“Exactly.  You  have  my  idea.” 

This  programme  was  carried  out,  and  I  found 
myself  Mr.  Madhurst’s  guest  the  following  day. 

One  thing  was  noticeable  during  my  sojourn  at 
Madhurst,  and  that  was  that  there  were  no  mys¬ 
terious  thefts  while  I  remained  there. 

More  than  one  night,  unknown  to  Mr.  Madhurst 
himself,  I  watched  his  room  all  night  long,  but 
nothing  occurred  to  give  me  the  least  clue  to  the 
solution  of  the  mystery. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  week,  business  called  me 
back  to  London,  and  I  confess  I  was  not  a  little 
crestfallen  at  my  failure  in  a  case  regarding 
which  I  had  been  so  sanguine  of  success. 

The  day  I  left  Mr.  Madhurst,  one  of  the  female 
servants  of  the  house — a  chambermaid — had 
given  notice  that  she  was  about  to  be  married, 
and  would  no  longer  continue  in  his  employ. 

Mr.  Madhurst  had  casually  mentioned  that  he 
should  at  once  advertise  in  the  London  Times  for 
a  domestic  to  fill  her  place. 

I  determined  that  Gerty  Merrill  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  secure  the  place. 

Fthoroughly  posted  her  regarding  the  mystery 
which  she  was  to  attempt  to  solve ;  and,  sure 
enough,  Mr.  Madhurst’s  advertisement  appeared 
and  my  quick-witted  assistant  managed  to  se¬ 
cure  the  situation. 

For  some  time  no  more  mysterious  thefts  oc- 
cured  at  Madhurst  House,  and  Gerty  Merrill, 
who  reported  to  me  by  letter,  had  nothing  of 
much  importance  to  communicate. 

The  rest  of  the  story  I  will  give  you  mostly  in 
Gerty  Merrill’s  own  words. 

“A  certain  young  gentleman — a  German  stud¬ 
ent,  called  Max  Hertzhoff,  who  resided  that  sum¬ 
mer  with  his  uncle  in  the  little  village  of  Andover, 
which  was  Mr.  Madhurst’s  post-office  address — 
had  made  Madhurst’s  acquaintance,  and  become 
a  frequent  visitor  at  the  old  homestead. 

“From  the  first  time  I  met  the  German  student, 
as  I  did  soon  after  I  entered  Mr.  Madhurst’s 
service,  he  impressed  me  as.  men  have  seldom 
done. 

“I  soon  found  out  that  Hertzhoff  was  a  student 
of  psychology,  a  chemist,  and  a  general  dabbler 
in  occult  mysteries,  which  have  ever  found  their 
devotees  among  the  students  of  the  German  uni¬ 
versities. 

“Moreover,  I  was  nqt  long  in  learning  that 
Hertzhoff  possessed  a  great  deal  of  influence  over 
Mr.  Madhurst — such  as  an  iron  will  often  gains 
over  the  possessor  of  a  weaker  one,  when  by  as¬ 
sociation  the  opportunity  to  acquire  mental  as¬ 
cendency  is  presented,  as  it  was  in  this  case. 

“Mr.  Madhurst  was,  I  am  sure,  at  this  time  en¬ 
tirely  unconscious  of  the  power  which  Hertzhoff 
had  acquired  over  him. 

“It  then  suddenly  flashed  upon  my  mind  that 
the  German  might,  in  some  way,  be  connected 
with  the  mystery  which  I  was  seeking  to  solve. 

“I  determined  that  Mr.  Hertzhoff  should  be  the 
object  of  my  especial  surveillance,  and  from  that 
moment,  whenever  he  visited  Madhurst  House,  I 
kept  my  eye  on  him  as  much  as  possible. 

“The  day  I  fell  asleep  in  the  armchair  behind 
the  alcove  curtain  of  Mr.  Madhurst’s  smoking 
rom — that  drowsy  autumnal  day — was  a  time 
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when  I  made  an  unexpected  discovery,  as  you 
shall  hear. 

“When  I  fell  asleep.,  concealed  by  the  folds  of 
the  curtain,  there  was  no  one  in  the  alcove.  When 
I  awoke,  with  a  start,  I  head’d  the  sound  of  voices. 

“I  peered  from  behind  the  curtain  without  leav¬ 
ing  the  chair,  and  saw  Mr.  Madhurst  and  Mr. 
Hertzhoff. 

,  “The  latter  was  speaking  earnestly  to  Mad-  . 
hurst.  / 

'  “^.listened,  for  the  first  words  that  reached  my 
ears  were  such  as  to  chain  my  attention. 

“  ‘Then  you  will  not  let  me  have  the  loan?<  said 
Hertzhoff. 

“  ‘I  cannot  at  this  time,  Hertzhoff.  I  have  in¬ 
vested  largely  in  mining  enterprises,  and  the 
numerous  mysterious  thefts,  of  which  I  have  told 
you,  have  materially  decreased  the  amount  of 
ready  money  at  my  command  just  now/  answered 
Madhurst. 

“  ‘I  don’t  know  what  I  shall  do  then,  I  am  sure; 
the  debt  is  one  of  honor — a  gambling  debt — and  I 
promised  that  it  should  be  paid  this  week;  I  was 
almost  sure  that  you  could  and  would  accommo¬ 
date  me/  replied  Hertzhoff. 

“  ‘I  assure  you  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  assist  you  just  at  this  time.  If  you 
could  wait  until  next  month,  perhaps  I  could  let 
you  have  the  amount  you  require,  although  even 
then  it  would  be  an  inconvenience  to  myself/ 
Madhurst  went  on. 

“  ‘The  delay  would  be  fatal.  I  must  strive  to 
secure  the  loan  elsewhere.  My  father,  you  know, 
is  ignorant  of  my  passion  for  the  gambling  table, 
and  were  I  to  solicit  him  to  advance  the  money 
I  require  it  would  be  necessary  to  reveal  the 
truth.  In  that  case  he  would  probably  be  enraged 
at  the  knowledge,  and  refuse  to  serve  me.  I 
think  I  shall  try  the  Shylocks  of  the  city  as  a  last 
resort/ 

“During  this  conversation  the  German  student 
had  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  face  of  his  companion, 
and  now  in  amazement  I  beheld  Mr.  Madhurst’s 
face  growing  very  pale,  while  gradually  his  head 
sank  down  upon  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  closed 
as  though  he  had  suddenly  fallen  asleep. 

“The  German  regarded  Madhurst  with  a  look 
of  exultation. 

“Arising,  after  a  moment,  he  made  some  strange 
passes  oyer  the  face  of  the  seemingly  sleeping 
man. 

“The  result  of  this  strange  proceeding  was  at 
once  to  cause  Mr.  Madhurst  to  breathe  heavily, 
and  there  could  now  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
completely  oblivious  to  all  his  surroundings. 

“The  German  glanced  about  the  room. 

•  “The.  next  proceeding  of  the  German  chained 
me  to  my  chair. 

“He  drew  from  his  bosom  a  dirkknife — such  as 
sailors  use. 

“‘If  he  recovers  now  I’ll  kill  him!’  hissed 
Hertzhoff. 

“But  Madhurst’s  senses  were  enchained. 

“  ‘Nowy  then,  to  search  the  drawer/  the  Ger¬ 
man  went,  on. 

“He  strode  to  the  far  end  of  the  alcove,  out  of 
my  sight,  and  I  heard  him  prying  open  the 
drawer  of  Mr.  Madhurst’s  -writing  desk,  which 
stood  there. 

“In  a  moment  or  so  he  reappeared. 


“  ‘Ha,  I  have  found  it!’  he  exclaimed,  in  an  ex¬ 
ultant  whisper. 

“As  he  spoke  he  placed  a  folded  paper — which 
I  naturally  supposed  he  had  taken  from  the 
drawer — in  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat. 

“‘Now  to  escape!’  he  went  on. 

“  ‘I  must  stop  him/  I  thought ;  and  I  felt  for 
my  revolver,  when,  to  my  chagrin,  I  discovered 
that  I  had  carelessly  left  it  in  my  room. 

“He  was  gone  in  a  moment. 

“I  sprang  to  Mr.  Madhurst’s  side,  and  aroused 
him  by  dashing  a  glass  of  ice  water  in  his  face. 

“The  young  man  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“  ‘Mr.  Madhurst,  you  have  been  victimized  by  a 
clever  scoundrel,  who  possesses  the  power  to  mes¬ 
merize  you.  After  putting  you  into  a  mesmeric 
trance,  as  he  did  just  now,  your  esteemed  friend, 
Max  Hertzhoff,  forced  open  yonder  desk  and  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  some  paper  which,  from  his  ex¬ 
ultation  in  securing  it,  is,  I  suppose,  of  value/  I 
said. 

“Madhurst  rushed  to  the  desk. 

“Hurriedly  he  examined  the  contents  of  the 
drawer,  which  had  been  tossed  about  in  considera¬ 
ble  confusion. 

“Mr.  Madhurst  was  surprised  and  gratified  at 
the/ same  time. 

‘/in  a  few  moments  he  had  completed  the  search 
of  his  desk. 

“  ‘I  find  that  a  check  for  five  hundred  pounds, 
which  I  had  drawn  up  in  favor  of  a  creditor  of 
mine  who  vras  to  call  upon  me  to-day,  and  which 
is  payable  by  ray  London  banker  to  bearer,  is 
missing.’  Mr.  Madhurst  said. 

“  ‘Not  a  moment  must  be  lost.  Telegraph  to 
your  banker  that  the  check  has  been  stolen  and 
warm  him  not  to  pay  it/  I  advised. 

“Horses  were  brought  from  the  stable,  -and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  were  riding  rapidly  on  our  way  to 
the  village. 

“While  Mr.  Madhurst  was  sending  his  dispatch, 
I  routed  out  the  constable  and' proceeded  to  Mr. 
Hertzhoff’s  abode. 

The  gentleman  we  wanted  was  not  to  be  found, 
but  a  farmer’s  boy  whom  we  met  stated  that  he 
had  just  passed  a  gentleman  on  horseback  beyond 
the  village  who  answered  to  Mr.  Hertzhoff’s  de¬ 
scription. 

“We — that  is  to  say,  the  constable  and  myself — 
dashed  down  the  country  road. 

“We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  we  heard  a 
deep  groan  from  the  roadside,  and  we  saw  Max 
Hertzhoff  lying  there  with  a  broken  leg,  as  we 
soon  discovered. 

“He  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse. 

“We  found  the  stolen  check  in  his  possession. 

“The  man  made  no  remark  save  to  curse  us 
heartily. 

“He  was  conveyed  to  the  village  jail,  and  finally 
confessed  that  he  had  compelled  Madhurst  to 
steal  from  himself.  That  is  to  say,  during  the 
many  months  of  their  intimacy  he  had  acquired 
such  complete  mesmeric  power  over  Madhurst 
that  the  latter,  when  he  willed  it,  would  bring  his 
ready  cash  to  him  in  the  dead  of  night,  and,  of 
course,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  what 
he  was  doing.” 

This  is  where  Gerty  Merrill’s  part  of  the  story 
ends. 

I  piay  add  that  she  eventually  became  Mr*. 
Alexander  Madhurst. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

HUNTING  FOR  WATER  DISCOVER  GOLD 
FIELD 

Men  searching  for  good  cattle  water  started 
British  Columbia’s  newest  gold  rush  in  the  Cari¬ 
bou  district.  The  men  were  digging  a  well  when 
they  noticed  they  were  throwing  up  from  their 
shovels  fine  nuggets  and  sand  which  appeared  to 
be  impregnated  with  gold.  They  found  the  gold- 
bearing  sands  extended  over  considerable  area. 


A.  RAPID  CURE  FOR  TOOTHACHE 
According  to  the  American  Jou't'nal  of  Pharma¬ 
cy,  says  the  Scientific  American,  a  bad  toothache 
may  be  relieved  quickly  by  means  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  benzyl  alcohol  and  chloroform.  A 
few  drops  of  the  mixture  are  placed  on  a  piece  of 
absorbent  cotton  and  the  saturated  material  in¬ 
serted  into  the  tooth  cavity.  The  action  of  the 
medicament  is  almost  instantaneous,  and  lasts  for 
quite  a  long  time,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any 
other  medicament  with  the  exception  of  cocaine. 
Benzyl  alcohol  has  been  known  for  a  good  many 
years  as  a  very  effective  local  anaesthetic. 


SQUIRREL  FAMILY  IN  LOG 

i  t  was  stormy  and  cold,  and  Pete  Hoyt,  at  Rock 
HiD.  near  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  hauled  in  some  of  his 
heftiest  chunks  of  wood  for  the  old  sitting-room 
stove.  Hoyt  sat  down  in  his  stocking  feet  and 
wa^  just  getting  into  a  sentimental  mood  singing 
when  the  fire  got  low.  He  picked  up  the  biggest 
chunk,  a  piece  of  old  timber  from  the  bridge  at 
Bridgeville,  which  was  dismantled  after  113  years 
of  service. 

As  he  was  about  to  let  the  chunk  fall  into  the 
coals  he  heard  a  distinct  “parink”  from  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  wood.  Hoyt  drew  on  his  boots,  and 
going  out  to  the  chopping  block,  split  the  chunk. 
Inside  was  a  family  of  red  squirrels  and  their 
store  of  winter  food.  Mrs.  Hoyt  is  taking  care  of 
the  squirrels. 


CHINESE  GAMBLERS 
The  Chinese  are  inveterate  gamblers,  and  never 
lose  an  opporunity  to  bet,  no  matter  how  trivial 
the  cause  may  be.  One  of  their  greatest  institu¬ 
tions  is  cricket-fighting,  the  crickets  being  caught, 
fed  and  trained  as  carefully  as  a  blooded  horse. 
There  is  a  fixed  diet  for  them,  part  of  their  food 
consisting  of  honey  and  boiled  chestnuts.  If  they 
get  sick,  they  are  fed  with  mosquitoes.  Prior  to 
fighting,  their  weight  is  ascertained  and  duly  re¬ 
corded,  there  being  a  fixed  regulation  as  to  their 
size  and  weight.  On  the  door  of  the  house  in 
which  the  fight  is  to  take  place  the  record  of  each 
cricket  is  pasted  up  and  the  owner  of  the  winner 
gets,  ten  per  cent,  of  all  the  bets.  The  cricket 
pit  is  a  low  tub  placed  on  the  table,  and  after 
weighing,  the  combatants  are  put  in  it  and  tickled 
with  straws  until  they  rush  at  each  other  with 
loud  chirrups  arid  fight  until  one  of  them  is  killed. 
Good  fighting  crickets  are  very  valuable  and  are 
often  sold  for  large  sums. 


LAUGHS 

Jeff — Why  do  they  have  bars  all  around  bank 
windows  in  front  of  the  counters?  Mutt— So  the 
cashiers  can  get  used  to  them. 


“All  I  did,”  said  the  profiteer,  “was  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  opportunity.”  “Well,”  answered 
the  patriot,  “that’s  all  Captain  Kidd  used  to  do.” 


A  dark  philosopher  says:  “I  has  noticed  dat 
all  great  men  retain  in  arter  life  de  early  im¬ 
pressions  of  childhood.  Dis  scar  heah  is  whar 
my  farder  hit  me  wid  a  broomstick.” 


“Now,  Willie,”  said  the  superintendent’s  little 
boy,  addressing  the  blacksmith’s  little  boy,  who 
had  come  over  for  a  frolic,  “we’ll  play  ‘Sabbath 
school.’  You  give  me  a  nickel  every  Sunday  for 
six  months,  and  then  at  Christmas  I’ll  give  you  a 
ten-cent.bag  of  candy.” 


Judge — What’s  your  name?  Prisoner — I’m 
Pat  Murphy,  your  honor.  Judge — Where  do  you 
live?  Prisoner — Sure,  I  don’t  live  anywhere,  sorr. 
Judge  (to  second  prisoner) — What’s  your  name? 
“I’m  Dennis  McCarthy,  sorr.”  “Where  do  you 
live?”  “Begorra,  I  live  next  door  to  Pat  Murphy.” 


He  entered  the  restaurant  and  ordered  a  por¬ 
tion  of  chicken.  After  waiting  half  an  hour  the 
hungry  one  called  the  waiter,  saying “Look 
here !  How  long  am  I  going  to  wait  for  that  por¬ 
tion  of  chicken  I  ordered?”  “Till  somebody  o£r 
ders  the  other  half,”  said  the  waiter.'  “We  cafi’t 
go  out  and  kill  half  a  fowl.” 


“I  wouldn’t  drink  out  of  that  cup,”  said  little 
Johnnie  to  the  well-dressed  young  stranger, 
“that’s  Bessie’s  cup,  and  she’s  very  particular  whc 
drinks  out  of  it.”  “All,”  said  the  young  man  as 
he  drank  the  cup  dry.  “I  feel  honored  to  drink 
out  of  Bessie’s  cup.  Bessie  is  your  sister,  isn’t 
she?”  “Not  much!  Bessie  is  my  dog.” 
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A  PHANTOM  SHIP 

Superstitious  survivors  of  the  wrecked  tug  Re¬ 
liance  arrived  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  with  a 
tale  of  a  phantom  ship,  which,  they  assert,  crossed 
their  bow  shortly  before  the  Reliance  smashed  on 
a  reef  off  North  Lizard  Island. 

The  phantom  ship,  they  said,  was  sighted  off 
Gargantua  shortly  after  dark.  Within  two  hours 
the  Reliance  had  struck  Lizard  reef  and  three  of 
her  crew,  including  John  McPherson,  first  to  sight 
the  phantom  ship,  were  drowned. 

The  phantom  ship  is  known  to  North  Lizard 
islanders,  several  of  whom  claim  to  have  seen  it, 
as  “the  ghost  of  the  Lambton,”  a  government  boat 
which  sank  with  all  hands  on  its  maiden  trip  last 
spring  as  it  was  taking  a  group  of  lighthouse  men 
to  their  posts. 

Charles  Currie,'  second  engineer  of  the  Reliance, 
said  the  tug’s  crew  had  been  talking  about  the 
“ghost  of  the  Lambton”  with  Charles  Miron, 
keeper  of  the  light  at  Gargantua,  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  phantom  was  said  to  have  crossed  the 
Reliance’s  bow. 


PITTSBURGHERS  BUY  BAD  MONEY 

Secret  Service  operatives  in  Pittsburgh  state 
that  western  Pennsylvania  has  been  flooded  with 
“queer.”  More  than  $20,000  counterfeit  money 
has  been  .collected  there  and  nine  arrests  have 
been  made. 

The  bogus  bank  notes  are  the  same  as  those  put 
out  by  the  New  York  gang,  the  operatives  say, 
and  they  believe  that  many  more  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  are  still  in  circulation  there. 

Notes  Collected  by  the  operatives  have  been 
passed  on  merchants  in  Pittsburgh,  Farrell,  Sha¬ 
ron,  Newcastle,  Masontown,  Greensburg,  Beaver 
Falls,  Hastings  and  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

In  Masontown,  according  to  the  agents,  one  oi 
the  passers  visited  twenty  business  houses,  pass¬ 
ing  $20  notes  on  all  of  them.  Some  of  the  passers 
have  visited  local  gasoline  stations,  buying  five 
gallons  of  gas  and  tendering  a  counterfeit  $20 
bill  in  payment  for  the  gas. 

Immediately  upon  leaving  the  station  they 
would  drain  their  gas  tanks  of  the  newly  pur¬ 
chased  fuel  and  continue  to  the  next  filling  sta¬ 
tion,  repeating  the  same  methods  and  reaping  a 
rich  harvest. 


HOW  CHINESE  MAKE  PEARLS 
.  The  earliest  theory  of  the  production  of  pearls 
was  that  they  were  congealed  dew  drops.  An 
other  notion  was  that  pearls  were  the  eyes  of 
oysters.  The  Chinese  solved  the  problem  and 
found  that  pearls  were  due  to  the  irritation  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  introduction  of  .some  foreign  matter, 
such  as  a  grain  of  sand,  into  the  shell  of  the 
oyster.  This  bit  of  matter  is  coated  by  the  oys¬ 
ter  with  nacre  like  that  with  which  the  shell  is 
lined,  and  the  result  is  a  pearl.  The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  carry  on  the  artificial  production  of 
pearls  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  shells  of  the 
oyster  are  separated  gently  and  a  small  bit  of 
mud  or  a  tiny  piece  of  lead  is  inserted  under  the 
flesh  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  pearl.  The 


shell  is  then  closed  and  the  oyster  is  placed  care¬ 
fully  in  a  stream  of  water  to  feed  on  manure. 
After  an  interval  of  four  years  the  shells  are 
opened  and  the  nuclei,  coated  with  nacre,  are  re¬ 
moved.  Pearls  produced  in  this  way  are  genuine 
and  wholly  natural.  The  process  is  started  arti¬ 
ficially,  but  it  is  carried  on  by  the  oyster  in  a 
strictly  natural  manner. 


TEN-ACRE  FARMS  GO  TO  VETERANS 

South*  Dakota  is  to  be  the  first  State  in  the 
United  to  put  into  effect  the  farm  land  coloniza¬ 
tion  plan  for  the  benefit  of  veterans  of  the  war 
who  are  about  to  finish  their  vocational  training. 
At  first  the  experiment  will  be  conducted  on  a 
small  scale,  with  the  intention  of  extending  the 
scope  of  the  plan  when  it  is  fully  demonstrated 
by  the  experiments  that  it  can  be  made  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  its  sponsors  anticipate. 

Looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  South 
Dakota  veterans  of  the  war  have  finished  vo¬ 
cational  training  and  will  need  some  help  in  get¬ 
ting  started,  South  Dakota,  through  its  Soldiers’ 
Land  Settlement  Board,  has  made  an  investment 
of  about  $3,000  in  land  and  buildings,  to  be  re¬ 
paid  by  the  veterans  in  monthly  payments  of  $50 
with  interest  at  6  per  cent. 

Col.  Boyd  Wales,  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Settlement  Board,  has  been  working  on  the  plan 
one  year. 

A  tract  of  farm  land  near  Brookings,  where  the 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  College  is  locdfed,  has 
been  selectecbfor  the  experiment,  and  a  short  time 
ago  Col.  Wales  closed  a  deal  whereby  the  State 
came  into  possession  of  eighty  acres  at  the  edge  , 
of  Brookings.  Sewerage,  water  and  paving  have 
been  laid  to  within  two  blocks  of  the  tract  and 
probably  will  be  extended  to  the  tract  in  the 
near  future. 

The  land  will  be  divided  into  eight  ten-acre 
tracks  and  houses,  barns,  sheds,  and  fencing  will 
be  placed  on  each.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the 
plan  is  fully  perfected  each  project  will  have 
about'  $3,625  expended  upon  it.  This  includes"  the 
cost  of  the  land.  These  highly  improved  farms  of 
ten  acres  will  be  offered  to  veterans  now  taking 
vocational  training  in  poultry  at  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Men  to  occupy  the  farm  will  ‘be 
selected  by  the  Veterans’  Bureau,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Land  Settlement  Board. 

They  must  be  married  men;  they  must  be  tak¬ 
ing  the  poultry  course  and  they  must  have  sat¬ 
isfactory  standings  in  the  work  in  the  collage. 
The  plan  is  to  place  the  men  on  the  tracts  and 
re’quir'e  a  payment  down  of  not  less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land  and  20  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  improvements. 

As  the  individual  veteran  gets  his  farm  pro¬ 
ducing,  the  monthly  payments  will  gradually  in¬ 
crease..  It  is  estimated  that  each  man  will  be 
able  to  pay  back  to  the  State  the  original  outlay 
plus  6  per  cent,  interest,  in  about  five  years. 

The  land  is  among  the  most  productive  in  South 
Dakota  and  has  been  under  cultivation  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 
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BOY,  9,  OUTWITS  BURGLAR 
An  alleged  16-year-old  burglar  and  a  9-year- 
old  detective  were  the  principals  in  a  grocery 
store  robbery  which  came  to  light  in  the  Morris- 
ania  Court,  New  York,  the  other  day.  The  al¬ 
leged  burglar  is  Carmine  Facciano  of  207  East 
154th  street,  and  the  complainant  is  Domenick 
Fellicia,  who  lives  at  the  rear  of  his  grocery 
store,  319  East  151st  street. 

According  to  the  story  told  the  police  Carmine 
slipped  into  the  store  while  the  proprietor  was 
in  the  rear  and  took  a  pasteboard  box  containing 
$7  in  change.  Going  out  of  the  store,  his  actions 
attracted  the  attention  of  Joseph  Martell,  9  years 
old,  and  several  of  his  playmates,  who  followed 
Carmine.  Unable  to  rid  himself  of  his  pursuers, 
Carmine  bought  them  each  a  harmonica,  with  a 
flashlight  as  a  special  extra  for  Joseph.  Forth¬ 
with  Joseph  returned  to  tell  the  proprietor.  Car¬ 
mine  was  later  found  with  98  cents  left.  His 
mother  made  restitution,  but  the  boy  was  held  in 
bail  of  $100  for  examination. 


EXPEDITION  TO  HAWAIIAN  ISLE  TO  KILL 
RABBITS 

So  numerous  have  become  the  rabbits  on  Lay- 
san  Island  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  National 
Bird  Reservation,  the  Government  has  announced 
it  would  dispatch  an  expedition  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  about  March  21  to  exterminate  them.  A 
navy  gunboat  of  about  1,000  tons  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  at  Honolulu  for  the  expedition,  which  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Biological  Survey,  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  the  Bishop  Museum  of  Honolulu. 

The  rabbits,  introduced  some  years  ago  by  a 
German  then  living  on  Laysan,  have  become  such 
an  extensive  colony  that  the  little  vegetation  of 
the  island  is  threatened  with  *  destruction  and 
with  its  disappearance  several  species  of  small 
land  birds  peculiar  to  Laysan  will  perish,  it  is 
feared. 

Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore  of  the  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey  will  be  in  charge  of  the  expedition,  assisted 
by  Charles  E.  Reno  of  the  Survey.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  will  visit  all  of  the  islands  of  the  reservation, 
Which  stretch  westward  from  the  Hawaiian  Arch¬ 
ipelago  proper  for  a  distance  of  more  than  1,500 
miles.  The  dozen  or  more  islands  average  some¬ 
thing  like  100  miles  apart.  Collections  also  will 
be  made  and  information  concerning  the  bird  life 
gathered.  • 


DIRT  FARMER  DIES  WORTH  A  MILLION 
The  richest  man  in  Polk  County,  Neb.,  died 
suddenly  the  other  day.  He  was  Peter  Bergman, 
and  every  dollar  of  the  million  or  more  that  he  is 
conservatively  estimated  to  be  worth  was  made 
out  of  farming  and  investment  ih  farm  lands. 
He  is  also  said  to  be  the  only  farmer  in  Nebraska 
who  started  with  nothing  and  who  devoted  his 
work  and  investments  to  agriculture  who  ever  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  million. 


Bergman  was  the  owner  of  twenty-one  quarter 
sections,  or  3,360  acres  of  land  in  Polk  County, 
averaging  $200  an  acre  in  value,  and  also  had  640 
acres  in  Lincoln  County  and  a  large  sum  in¬ 
vested  in  Government  bonds.  While  neighbors  of 
his  fell  victims  to  the  craze,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
invest  in  corporation  stocks,  Bergman  refused  to 
put  his  money  into  anything  other  than  land  or 
Government  bonds. 

Bergman  leaves  a  wife  and  no  children.  All  of 
his  remaining  relatives  live  in  Sweden.  He  came 
to  Nebraska  in  1880,  an  imigrant  from  Sweden. 
Lie  bought  a  quarter  section  at  a  nominal  figure, 
$5  and  $7  an  acre  being  the  usual  prices  of  farm 
land  in  those  days.  Every  dollar  that  he  made 
from  farming  and  the  exercise  of  strict  frugality 
he  put  into  the  purchase  of  adjoining  lands.  At 
the  peak  of  prices  these  lands  were  worth  $250 
and  $300  an  acre. 


UNEARTH  OLD  TEMPLE 

An  ancient  temple  whose  history  goes  so  far 
back  beyond  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Tut-ankh- 
Amen  that  nobody  knows  exactly  how  old  it  is, 
has  been  found  in  Jr,  the  Chaldean  city  which 
was  the  home  of  Abraham  in  Babylonia,  Dr. 
George  B.  Gordon,  Director  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Museum,  announced  recently. 

The  discovery,  according  to  Doctor  Gordon,  was 
made  in  excavations  conducted  jointly  by  the 
British  Museum  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Museum.  A  letter  from  the  excavators 
brought  the  news  of  the  discovery. 

Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  Director  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  is  touring  the  United  States,  was 
in  conference  with  Doctor  Gordon  recently. 

“The  latest  reports  from  the  excavators,”  said 
Sir  Frederic,  “indicate  that  some  ancient  temple 
built  about  three  millenniums  (6,000  years')  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  was  found.  Additions  and  repairs 
were  made  by  King  Nebuchadnezzar. 

“However,  the  work  is  in  its  early  stages,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  history  will  be 
revealed.  The  two  museums  are  continuing  the 
excavations.” 

The  present  work  of  the  joint  expedition  was 
started  last  November  in  an  entirely  new  spot  in 
Ur,  and  the  ancient  temple  was  the  first  thing 
turned  up.  Sm  Frederic  was  unable  to  give 
further  details,  as  the  reports  he  had  received 
before  leaving  England  were  only  preliminary. 

Ur  mentioned  in  this  dispatch  is  the  Biblical 
“Ur  of  the  Chaldees,”  the  site  of  which  was  near 
the  junction  of  the.  Shat-el-Hai  and  the  Euph¬ 
rates.  This  territory  to-day  bears  the  name  of 
Mukeir  (Mugheir)  or  Mukayyir  (Makayyar) .  Ur 
rose  to  prominence  early  in  the  history  of  Assyria, 
and  was  the  capital  city  of  art  least  three  dy¬ 
nasties,  its  earliest  known  King  being  Lugal-Kig- 
ubni-dudu,  who  reigned  about  3900  B.  C.  Ur  was 
sacred  to  the  moon  god  Sin,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  temple  now  discovered  was  dedicated  to 
that  deity. 


$50,000,000 
MINE  FIRE 
STILL  RAGES 
IN  OHIO 


Geologists  and 
miners  estimate 
$50,000,000  worth 
o  f  bituminous 
coal  has  been 
burned  in  the 
s  ubterra  nean 
veins  of  Perry 
county,  wliere  in- 
cendarism  started 
a  fire  in  the  great 
coal  strike  of 
1884. 

The  blaze, 
which  has  been 
its  way  through 
the  unmined 
stocks  of  Ohio 
fuel,  is  raging 
again  at  the 
mouth  of  an 
abandoned  shaft 
near  Shawnee. 
The  furnace  hurls 
hurls  its  tongues 
of  flame  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  into  the 
air  and  can  be 
seen  for  miles. 

At  other  places 
in  the  hills  -  the 
fire  has  broken 
through  the  sur¬ 
face  stratum  and 
shoots  as  high  as 
the  surrounding 
treetops. 

At  the  present 
rate  geologists  es¬ 
timate  it  will 
make  fifteen 
years  for  the  fire 
to  exhaust  its 
acreage. 

Chasms  large 
enough  to  hold 
two  story  houses 
have  been  opened 
by  the  blaze  in 
the  New  Straits- 
ville  district 
Great  fissures 
scar  the  earth’s 
surface  all  along 
the  three  miles 
line  of  the  fire. 
After  each  rain 
clouds  of  smoke 
rise  from  the 
cracks  in  the 
earth  and  pour 
constantly  out 
over  the  land. 

On  one  farm 
near  New 
S  traitsville 
water  is  at  the 
steaming  point. 


LOVELY  HAIR  GROWTH 

Box  Free  To  You! 


Would  You  Like  Such  a  Result  as  This? 

Do  you  want,  FREE,  a  trial  box 
of  Koskott,  that  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  in  so  many  cases?  If  so, 
you  need  only  to  answer  this  ad. 
by  post-card  or  letter,  asking  for 
FREE  BOX.  This  famous  pre¬ 
paration  is  for  dandruff,  thinn¬ 
ing  hair  and  several  forms  of 
BALDNESS.  In  many  cases  a 
new  hair  growth  has  been  re¬ 
ported  when  all  else 
had  failed.  So  why  F  fcl  lfc.ll 
not  see  for  yourself? 

Koskott  is  used  by  men  and  women;  is  it  perfectly 
harmless  and  often  starts  hair  growth  in  a  few  days. 
KOSKOTT  LABORATORY  Dept.  KF-373 
Sta.  F.,  New  York 

TOBACCO 

Habit  Cured  or  No  Pay 

Any  form,  cigars, cigarettes, pipe,  chewing  or  snuff 
Guaranteed.  Harmless  Complete  treatment  sent 
nn  trial.  Costs  Si  .00  if  it  cures.  Nothing  if  it  fails. 

SUPERBA  CO.  M-21,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILITARY  AIRSHIP 

parachute? 


Boys !  here  ’  s  tbesr  ea  t  mi  H  tary 

model  airship,  Largre  5- ft. 
air  bag  with  Inflater: 


...  .  ,  over  and  over  again,  Greatchancefor  b  oy s 

I  to  study  aerial  warfare.  Send  today  for  15  packages  of  Biny«* 
Household  Products,  sell  at  10c  each.  No  trouble  to  sell.  Re 
torn  money  and  this  wonderful  airship  is  yours.  Send  no  money 
Wetrustyon.  Boys,  if  you  wantrealsport  get  this  airship. 
BINGO  CO.,  DEPT.  955  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y, 


NO  RED  TAPE 

Just  ask  us  to  send  you 
ARTEX  DIAMOND  No.  1 
ladies  plat,  finish  and  when 
you  receive  it  deposit  $3-15 
with  postman  and  the  ring 
is  yours  for  keep9 — no  more 
to  pay — satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  absolute¬ 
ly  refunded  without  any 
red  tape,  if  you  don’t  like  f 
the  ring  within?  days  wear. 
ARTEX  DIAMONDS  have 
the  same  sparkle  and  glitter, 
and  look  the  genuine  diamond ' 
■ — almost  defying  life  time  ex¬ 
perts.  They  stand  the  dia¬ 
mond  test. 

Order  by  number,  ring  desired, 
size  shown  bystripof  paperend 
to  endaroundyour  finger  joint. 


front)  to  all  orders  of  two  or  more 
rings. 

All  Artex  Diamond  rings  are  un¬ 
conditionally  guaranteed  for  20 
years. 

ARTEX  -COMPANY,  Dept.M.  P. 
Mad.  Sq.  Sta.,  N.  V,  C. 


1  solidgoldfilledbrace- 


Largre  shirt  manufacturer  wants  agents 
to  sell  complete  line  of  shirts,  pajamas, 
,  an4  night  shirts  direct  to  wearer.  Ad- 
i  vertised  brand-exclusive  patterns— easy 
to  sell.  No  experience  or  capital  re¬ 
quired,  Entirely  new  proposition. 

Write  for  free  samples. 

Madison  Shirt  Co.,  603  Broadway,  N.Y.C* 


She  Found 
A  Pleasant  Way 
To  Reduce  Her  Fat 

Thousands  of  overfat 
people  have  greatly  re¬ 
duced  their  weight  and 
attained  a  normal  fig¬ 
ure  by  following  the 
advice  of  many  others 
who  use  and  recom¬ 
mend  Marmola  Prescription 
Tablets.  These  harm¬ 
less  little  fat  reducers 
are  prepared  in  tablet 
form  from  the  same  in¬ 
gredients  that  formerly 
composed  the  famous 
Marmola  Prescription 
for  fat  redaction. 

If  you  are  too  fat,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  give  these  fat  reducers  a  fair  trial.  All 
the  better  drug  stores  the  world  over  sell 
Marmola  Prescription  Tablets  at  one  dollar  per 
package.  Ask  your  druggist  for  them  or  send 
one  dollar  to  the  Marmola  Co.,  304  Garfield 
Bldg.,  Detroit;  Mich,  and  secure  a  package  of 
these  tablets.  They  are  harmless  and  reduce 
your  weight  without  going  through  long 
sieges  of  tiresome  exercise  and  starvation 
diet.  If  you  are  too  fat  try  this  today. 


and  Arise  With  That 
Early  Morning  Pep.  If 
you  are  suffering  from 
Nervous  Debility,  Con¬ 
stipation,  Prostate 
Gland  Trouble,  Piles, 
Kidney  or  Bladder 
Weakness,  be  sure  to 
write  us  for  further 
information,  as  a  won¬ 
derful  surprise  atvaits 
you  regarding  our  new 
and  improved  G-H-R 
Electric  Thermitis  Di¬ 
lator.  Address : 


SLEEP  LIKE  A  BABE 


G-H-R  ELECTRIC  DILATOR  CO.e 
Dept.  RK-2,  Grand  Kapiis*,  Mich. 


YOU  CAN  CURE 
YOUR  RUPTURE 

Capt.  Collings  Will  Send  You  Free  His 

Plan  by  Which  He  Cured  Himself. 

Thousands  of  ruptured  mep  and  women 
will  rejoice  to  know  that  CapC  Collings,  who 
was  helpless  and  bedridden  years  with 
double  rupture,  will  send  fre#  7o  all  the  full 
plan  by  which  he  cured  himfylf  at  home. 

Merely  send  your  name  tAd  address  to 
Capt.  W.  A.  Collings,  Inc.,  Box  429-H, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent 
and  may  be  worth  a  fortune.  Hundreds  have 
already  cured  themselves  by  just  this  fret 
information. 


Just  Out 

Latest  Designs  in 
Watch  Cases  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  in 
our  booklet.  Send 
for  FREE 


Adjusted  to  the  Second 
Adjusted  to  Temperature 
Adjusted  to  Isochronism 
Adjusted  to  Positions 


21  Ruby  and  Sapphire  Jewels 
25  Year  Gold  Strata  Case 
Montgomery  Railroad  Dial 
New  Ideas  in  Thin  Cases 


HOovOrt 


Only  One  Dollar  Down  will  buy  this 
masterpiece  of  watch  manufacture. 
The  balance  you  are  allowed  to  pay  in 
small,  easy,  monthly  payments.  The 
Burlington  —  a  21-Jewel  Watch  —  is 
sold  to  vou  at  a  price  much  lower  than 


that  of  other  high-grade  watches. 
Besides,  you  have  the  selection  of  the 
finest  thin  model  designs  and  latest 
styles  in  watch  cases.  Don’t  delay! 
Write  for  the  FREE  Watch  Book  and 
our  SPECIAL  OFFER  today. 


WhiloJkis 


Get  the  Burlington  Watch  Book  by  sending  this  coupon.  Find  out  about 
this  great  special  offer  which  is  being  made  for  only  a  limited  time.  You 
will  know  a  great  deal  more  about  watch  buying  when  vou  read  this 
book.  You  will  be  able  to  “steer  clear” 
of  the  over-priced  watches  which 
are  no  better.  Remember,  the 
Burlington  is  sent  to  you  for  only  One 
Dollar  down,  balance  in  small  monthly 
payments.  Send  the  coupon  for  watch 
book  and  our  special  offer  TODAY! 

Burlington  Watch  Company 

Dept.  10-93,  19th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Canadian  Address:  62  Albert  Street,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


Burlington  Watch  Company 

Dept.  10-93,  19th  St.  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Canadian  Address :  62  Albert  St.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Please  send  me  (without  obligations  and  prepaid)  your  free 
book  on  watches  with  full  explanation  of  your  $1.00  down 
offer  on  the  Burlington  Watch. 


Name  - 
Address 


LACE  BARD 
TREE 


The  lace  bark 
tree  grows  in  Ja¬ 
maica.  It  is 
rather  a  small 
tree  and  has 
thick,  glossy, 
green  leaves.  It 
stands  about  20 
feet  high  and  is 
6  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Its  bark 
looks  something 
like  the  bark  of  a 
birch  tree.  When 
the  natives  want 
a  necktie  or  a 
dress  or  curtains 
or  various  other 
things  for  which 
a  thin,  lacy  ma¬ 
terial  is  needed, 
they  cut  down 
one  of  these  trees. 
Having  cut  down 
their  tree,  three 
strips  of  bark 
about  6  inches 
wide  jtnd  3  feet 
long  are  taken 
from  the  trunk 
and  thrown  into 
the  water. 

Then  a  man 
takes  a  strip 
while  it  is  still  in 
the  water  and 
with  the  point  of 
his  knife  sepa¬ 
rates  a  thin  layer 
of  the  inner  bark 
from  the  end  of 
the  strip. 

He  then  takes 
the  end  and  pulls 
it  gently.  It 
comes  off  in  an 
even  sheet  of 
the  entire  size  of 
the  strip  of  bark. 

Next  the  man 
takes  one  of 
these  sheets  and 
slowly  and  care¬ 
fully  stretches  it 
sidewise.  The 
sheet  widens 
gradually.  From 
a  piece  of  mate¬ 
rial  closely  wov¬ 
en,  about  6  inches 
wide,  it  becomes 
a  cloud  of  lace 
over  3  feet  wide, 
snow  white  and 
delicate  as  a 
cloud. 


»  OUTFIT 


Hi  ututriiNAL  weira 


wards  off  evil  spirits,  sickness,  spells,  etc.. 
Ancient  belief,  brings  Success  to  wearer  In  love, 
business,  games,  ALL  Undertakings.  Green  Gold 
finish,  snskes  set  with  Lucky  Mysto 
Emerald,  fits  any  finger.  AL“~ 

W  The  starting  MYSTO  WONDER, 
amusing  &  mysterious  instrument,  answers 
ALL  questions.  LOVE?  Hate7  Enemies? 

Marriage?  Children?  Money?  Life?  Lack? 

FDKrr  with  Outfit— Direction  and  ques-l 
r  KE.E  tion  booklet— A  DREAM  BOOK1 
—  ALSO  Free  plan  to  make  money. 

Pay  on  arrival  $1.97  Plus  Postage. 

MYSTO  CO..  136  Liberty  St.,  Dept.  601,  N.  Y.C. 


The  set  you  always  wanted — FREE 
A  real  RADIO  SET — listen  In  on 
Concerts,  Lectures,  Singing.  etc. 
Can  receive  75  to  100  miles  and 
more. 

RI  your  name  and  address 

1  and  we  will  tell  you 
HOW  you  can  get  a  VACUUM 
______  TUBE  RADIO  SET 

H HI).  ABSOLUTELY 

ggEEg&i&m  FREE 

Don't  Delay. 
Write  today  for 
FREE  Radio  Plan. 

P|P@8llg  HOME  SUPPLY  CO. 

131  Duane  St. 

§g  Dept.  116,  New  York 


Iowa  Physician  lakes 
Startling  Offer  To 
Catarrh  Sufferers 


Found  Treatment  Which  Healed 
His  Own  Catarrh  and  Now 
Offers  to  Send  It  Free  to 
Sufferers  Anywhere 


Davenport,  Iowa. — Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  Suite 
1135  St.  James  Hotel  Bldg.,  this  city,  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons  in  the  central  west,  announces  that  he 
aas  found  a  treatment  which  completely  healed 
him  of  catarrh  in  the  head  and  nose,  deaf¬ 
ness  and  head  noises  after  many  years  of 
suffering.  He  then  gave  the  treatment  to  a 
number-  of  other  sufferers  and  they  state  that 
they  also  were  completely  healed.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  is  so  proud  of  his  achievement  and  so 
confident  that  his  treatment  will  bring  other 
sufferers  the  same  freedom  it  gave  him,  that 
he  is  offering  to  send  a  10  days’  supply  ab¬ 
solutely  free  to  any  reader  of  this  magazine 
who  writes  him.  Dr.  Coffee  has  specialized 
on  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  diseases  for 
more  than  thirty -five  years  and  is  honored 
and  respected  by  countless  thousands.  If 
you  suffer  from  nose,  head  or  throat  catarrh, 
catarrhal  deafness  or  head  noises,  send  him 
your  name  and  address  today. — Adv. 


Pimples 

Your  skin  can  be  quickly  cleared  of  Pimples,  Black¬ 
heads,  Acne  Eruptions  on  the  face  or  body.  Barbers 
Itch,  Eczema,  Enlarged  Pores,  Oily  or  Shiny  Skin. 

today  for  my  FREE  Booklet,  A 
1*  IsKE*Clea8-Tone  Skin,”  telling  how  I  cured 
=»  myself  after  being  afflicted  for  15  years. 

$1000  Cash  says  E  can  clear  your  skin  of  the  above  blemishes. 

E. S.  GIVENS,  186  Chemical  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, Mo. 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINE 


Genuine  New  Model  Oil 
or  Electric  Moving  Picture 
Machine,  &  non-inflammable 
film,  given  free  for  selling  25  pack¬ 
ages  Colored  Postcards  at  10  cents 
s  package.  Extra  premium  of  Ad¬ 
mission  Tickets.  You  can  earn 
money  by  giving  shows  at  your 
own  home.  Write  today. 

COLUMBIA  NOVELTY  CO. 
Dept.  713  East  Boston,  Mass, 


STROP 

I'K.ESE  — 

We  will  send  you  a  STERLING  razor  on  30  day  trial.  If  satisfactory,  costs 
$1.67.  If  not,  costs  nothing.  Fine  Double  Swing  Horsehide  Strop  FREE 

Sterling  Company  Dept.  306  Baltimore,  Md 


_  7 tor  SO  days  trial  on  approval.  Your 

choice  of  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes  of 
the  famous  Ranger  Bicycles,  Express  pre- 
iid.  Low  Factcry-to-Rider  Prices. 

-  “  -  —  •  If  desired.  Many  boys 

and  girls  easily  save 

- i  monthly  payments. 

^  wheels,  lamps,  and .  equipment  at 
B  STW  half  usual  prices.  Wnto  for  remark- 
M  able  factory  prices  and  marvelous  offers. 

ftCuU  Btpttt  Chicago  rreo  esialas 


paid.  Low  Factory -io-k: 

IgMaiiftistoPjy 

Asa  the  small  monthly  pai 


-  OLD  3lONEY  WANTED  - - 

$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  Old 
Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep  ALL  old  or 
odd  money.  Send  10  cts.  for  New  Ill’s  Coin 
Value  Book,  4x6.  You  may  have  valuable 
coins.  Get  Posted.  We  pay  cash. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO.  Ave.  13,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


BINGO  CO.  Dept.;  954  Binghamton,  N*  Y. 


mmmmm 


taught  almost  any  one  At  home.  &m*U  eost. 
Send  TODAY  2  oants  for  parttculaia  and 
proof. 

GfiORGK  W.  SMITH, 

Room  M638,  135  N.  Jeff  Ave.,  Peoria,  111. 


for  Yourself 

Establish  and  oper¬ 
ate  a  "New  System 


OQ  INTO  BUSINESS 

Specialty  Candy  Factory"  In  your  community.  We  furnish 
thing.  Money-making  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or 
Big  Candy  Booklet  Free .  Write  for  1 1  today .  Don  ’  t  put  i  t  off  1 

W.  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,  Drawer  449  EAST  ORANGE,  N, 


Free  I 

WAKE  UP! 

—Learn  something 
NEW  about  yourself.— 
—  Know  your  future  as 
you  know  your  past.— 

★  Success  *  Success  * 
★  Success* 

Just  clip  the  coupon 
and  mail  at  once  te 
me.  I  will  send  you 
your  individual 
Horoscope. 


COUPON 


To  avoid  tamperera  enclose  TEN  CENTS  to  com  cost  of 
this  insertion,  mailing,  etc.  Your  birth  date 


Name . . .  Mon. 

St.  and  No.  .  Day  . 

City  and  State. .  . . .  . .  Yeai 


K.  OKIE,  209  W.  139th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I  fcpt.  B-» 


Fame  and  Fortune  Weekly  OUR  TEN-CENT  HAND  BOOKS 


- LATEST  lit  SUBS - - 

872  Baffling  the  Brokers;  or.  The  Boy  With  the  Iron 

Nerve. 

873  After  a  Square  Deal ;  or,  The  Richest  Claim  in  the 

W  est. 

874  Silver  Dollar  Sam ;  or,  The  Coin  that  Brought  Him 

875  Boundkto  Make  His  Mark;  or.  Running  a  Moving 

876  Ed, ^  the*  Office  Boy;  or,  The  Lad  Behind  the  Deals. 

877  Lost  in  the  Balkans;  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Young 

War  Correspondent. 

878  Plunging  to  Win;  or,  The  Deals  of  a  Wall  Street 

879  The*  Young  Shipper;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Was  Always 

880  Beating  the  Bucket  Shops;  or.  Breaking  Up  a 

881  Fighting  for  Fame;  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Young 

882  -Stock island  Bonds;  or.  The  Firm  With  a  Grip  on 

883  Strande^^fn^the  Citj  ;  or,  A  Boy  With  a  Head  for 

884  Getting1  the"  Coin;  or.  The  Luckiest.  Lad  in  Wall  St. 

885  Tn  the  lumber  Trade;  or,  A  Winning  Speculator. 

886  A  Boy’s  m?  Deal;  or,  The *  Wall  St  Tip .Mat  Won 

887  Prince,  the 'Printer;  or,  lhe  Little  Shop  lhat  vva 

888  Th e  *Li ttle °Mon q y  King;  or,  Tempting  Fate  in  Wall 
S89  Among^he  Missing;  or,  The  Treasure  of  the  Silver 

890  Luck/'Larry ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  Wall  Street 

891  The^Young  Wrecker;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Dealt  in 

892  In  ?he 6 Game  for  Gold;  or,  Beating  the  Wall  Street 

893  Messenger  Sixty-four;  or,  Hustling  for  vv^ii^treet 

894  Old  Kit  son’s  Kid;  or,  The  Best  Tip  in  Wall  Street. 

895  Lineman  Jack;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Bmlt  a  —  • 

896  Barrv  &  Co.,  Bankers  and  Brokers,  or,  me  «oy 

Money  Makers  of  Wall  Street.  „  tmaster 

oQ7  a,,  the  Fast  Mail;  or,  From  Clerk  to  Postmaster. 
898  His  Last  Chance;  or,  The  B«y  Who  Made  Money 

m  Shipped”"  feafor,  The  Treasure  of  the  Coraj 1  Cave 
"00  An  Errand  Boy’s  Fortune;  or.  The  Office  of  tne 

901  In*  the  Film6 Garnet  The  Boy  Who  Made  Moving 

902  A  Smar\reNew  York  Boy ;  or.  From  the  Tenements 

gg 

05  The  Secret  Chart;  or,  The  Golden  Treasure  of  the 
«.i06  The"  Boy* "Behind  the  Deals;  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Wall 

907  Thrown to?1th|rWorld;  or,  Starting  Business  with 

908  A  SpecuYator  at  16;  or,  The  Lad  Who  Worked  His 

909  Tom^the  Steeplejack;  or,  Winning  a  Living  by 

910  Saving  s  Million;  or,  Ben  and  the  Wall  Street 

11  Down  and  Out;  or,  A  Hard  Boy  to  Beat. 

912  The-  Boy  Banker’s  Double;  or,  A  Strange  Wall 
Mystery. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  an* 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  7c  per  copy,  in  money  ot 

postage  stamps,  b» 


HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Inc., 

1C6  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 


SCENARIOS 


HOW  TO 
WRITE  THEM 


Price  35  Cents  Per  Copy 

This  book  contains  all  the  most  recent  changes  in  the 
|  method  of  construction  and  subrmssion  of  scenarios. 
|  Sixty  Lessons,  covering  every  phase  of  scenario  writ- 
\  ing/  For  sale  by  all  Newsdealers  and  Bookstores. 
If  vou  cannot  procure  a  copy,  send  us  the  P*ice, 

ZZ  *  .  .  .... _  +  cif  n  m  rva  Y\  TVA  Will 


l  XI  YOU  CJIUUOl  piULUAC  ct  J  x  „  -n 

\  85  cents,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will 
l  mail  you  one,  postage  free.  Address 


r 


AlltlJU  .VVU  - -  v 

It,  SENARENS,  219  Seventh  Ave.*  New  York,  JX.  x. 


Useful,  Instructive  and  Amusing.  They  Contain 
Valuable  Information  on  Almost  Every  Subject 

No  1  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM 
BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny; 
also  the  true  meaning  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams, 
together  with  charms,  ceremonies  and  curious  games  of 
card  s 

No.  2  MOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of 
magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full  instructions  on 
all  leading  card  tricks  of  the  day,  also  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by  our  leading  ma¬ 
gicians  ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.  —  The  arts  and  wiles  of 
flirtatioii  are  fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Be¬ 
sides  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief,  fan,  glove, 
parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full 
list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide 
to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice, 
rules  and  etiquette  to  be  observed,  with  many  curious 
and  interesting  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  7.  MOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  and  containing  mil  instructions  lor  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  training  of  the  canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink, 
blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— 
By  Harry  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  in¬ 
telligent  boy  reading  this  book  of  instructions,  by  a 
practical  professor,  can  master  ihe  art,  and  create  any 
amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the  great¬ 
est  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun) 
in  it. 

No.  10.  HOw  TO  BOX. — t  he  art  of  self-defense  made 
easy  Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards, 
blows  and  the  different  positions  of  a  good  boxer! 
Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you.  how  to  box  with¬ 
out  an  instructor. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most 
complete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writ¬ 
ing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen 
letters  for  young  and  old. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  Or,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE. 

— It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young 
man  desires  to  know  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it 
No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand¬ 
book  fbr  making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups, 
essences,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.  —  One  of 
the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given 
to  the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  be¬ 
come  beautiful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple  and  almost  costless.  * 

No.  •  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING 
PARTY — A  most  complete  compendium  of  games,  sports, 
card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable  for  par¬ 
lor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more 
for  the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every 
boy  should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book 
explains  them  all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hy¬ 
draulics.  magnetism,  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etcJ 
No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE.  —  Containing  the  rules, 
and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  mostf 
approved  methods  of  appearing  to  good  advantage  av 
parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and  in  the  drawing¬ 
room 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.  —  A  complete  and 
useful  little  book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations! 
of  billiards,  bagatelle,  back-gammon,  croquet,  dominoes,]; 
etc. 

No.  38  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Contain 
ing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing! 
.  riddles,  curious  catches  and  witty  sayings. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— InCltld-f 
ing  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  ratsj 
squirrels  and  birds.  Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously) 
illustrated.  _  | 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S! 
JOKE  BOOK.  —  Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest 
jokes  used  by  the  most  famous  end  men.  No  amateui 
minstrels  is  complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book 
No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP 
SPEAKER.  —  Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stumr 
speeches,  Negro.  Dutch  and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes 
Just  the  thing  for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cents  per  copy,  in  money 
or  postage  stomps,  by 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Xnc.  f 

166  West  23d  Street  New  Yor^ 


